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THE DICTATOR 

CHAPTEH'Xlf- '■ '-'■■■■"--'-'- 

TYPICAL AMERICASS — NO DOUBT 

Up in Hampatead the world seemed to wheel 
in its orbit more tranquilly than in the 
feverish city which lay at the foot of its 
slopes. There was something in its clear, its 
balsamic air, so cleanly free from the eternal 
smoke-clouds of London, that seemed to invite 
to a repose^ to a leisurely movement in the 
procession of life. Captain Sarrasin once said 
that it reminded him of the pure air of the 
prairie, almost of the keen air of the canons. 
Captain Sarrasin always professed that he 
found the illimitable spaces of the West too 
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3 THE DICTATOR 

tranquilUsing for him. The sight of those 
great, endless fields, the isolation of those 
majestic mountains, suggested to him a re- 
cluse-like calm which never suited his quick- 
moving temper. So he did not very often 
TJjHthia.bptiilietiitfHampstead, and the brother 
\iil.^tqpB*£^id,;d^epfy engrossed in the grave 
cares of comparative folk-lore, seldom dropped 
from his Hampstead eyrie into the troubled 
city to seek out his restless brother. Hamp- 
stead was just the place for the folk-lore- 
loving Sarrasin. No doubt that, actually, 
human life is just the same in Hampstead as 
anywhere else, from Pekin to Peru, tossed by 
the same passions, driven onward by the same 
racking winds of desire, ambition, and despair. 
People love and hate and envy, feel mean or 
murderous, according to their temper, as 
much on the slopes of Hampstead as in the 
streets of London that lie at its foot. But 
such is not the suggestion of Hampstead itself 
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TYPICAL AMERICANS— NO DOUBT 3 

upon a tranquil summer day to the pensive 
observer. It seems a peaceful, a aleepy 
hollow, an amiable elevated lubber-land, 
affording to London the example of a kind 
of suburban Nirvana. 

So while London was fretting in all its 
eddies, and fretting particularly for ns in the 
eddy that swirled and circled around the 
fortunes of the Dictator, up in Hampstead, at 
Blarulfs Garth, and in the adjacent cottage 
which ITr. Sarrasin had named Camelot, life 
flowed on. in a tranquil current. The Dictator 
often came up ; whatever the claims, the 
demands upon him, he managed (o dine one 
day in every week with Miss Ericson. Not 
the same day in every week indeed ; the 
Dictator's life was inevitably too irregular for 
that; but always one day, whichever day he 
could snatch from the imperious pressure of 
the growing plans for his restoration, from 
the society which still regarded him as the 
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4 THE DICTATOR 

most royal of rojal lions, and, above all, from 
the society of the Langleys. However, it did 
not matter. One day was so like another up 
in Hampstead, that it really made no differ- 
ence whether any particular event took place 
upon a Monday, a Tuesday, or a Wednesday ; 
and Miss Ericson was so happy in seeing so 
much of her nephew after so long and blank 
an absence, that it would never have occurred 
to her to complain, if indeed complaining 
ever found much of a place in her gentle 
nature. 

Whenever the Dictator came now, Mr. 
Sarrasin was always on hand, and always 
eager to converse with the wonderful nephew 
who had come back to London like an exded 
king. To Mr. Sarrasin the event had a three* 
fold interest. lu the first place the Dictator 
was tjie nephew of Miss Ericson, Had he 
been the most commonplace fellow that had 
ever set one foot before the other, there would 
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TYPICAL AMERICANS— NO DOUBT . 5 

have been something attractive about him to 
Sarrasin because of bis kinship with his gentle 
neighbour. In the second place he knew now 
that his brother, the brother whom he adored, 
had declared himself on the Dictator's side, 
and had joined the Dictator's party. In the 
third place, if no associations of friendship or 
kinship had linked him in any way with- the 
fortunes of the Dictator, the mere fact of his 
eventful rule, of his stormy fortunes, of the 
rise and fall of such a stranger in such a strange 
land, would have fired all that was romantic, 
all that was adventurous, in the nature of the 
quiet, stay-at-home gentleman, and made him 
as eager a follower of tlie Dictator's career as 
if Ericson had been Jack with the Eleven 
Brothers, or the Boy who Could not Shiver. 
So Mr. Sarrasin spent tlie better part of six 
days in the week conversing with Miss Eric- 
son about the Dictator ; and on the day when 
Ericson came to Hampstead, Sarrasin was 
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6 THE DICTATOR 

sure, sooner or later, to put in an appearance 
at Blarulf 'g Oarth, and to beam in delighted 
approbation upon the exile of Gloria. 

One day Mr. Sarrasin came into Misa 
Ericson's garden with a countenance that 
beamed with more than usual benignity. But 
the benignity was, as it were, blended with 
an air of unwonted wonder and exhilaration 
which consorted aomewhat strangely with the 
wonted calm of the excellent gentleman's 
demeanour. He bad a large letter in his 
hand, which he kept flourishing almost as 
wildly as if he were an enthusiastic spectator 
at a racecourse, or a passenger outward 
bound waving a last good-night to his native 
land. 

It happened to be one of the days when 
the Dictator had come up from the strenuous 
London, and from playing his own strenuous 
part therein. He was sitting with Miss 
Ericson in the garden, as he had sat there on 
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the first day of his return — that day which 
now seemed so long ago and bo far away— 
almost as long ago and as far away as the old 
days in Gloria themselves. He was telling 
her all that had happened during the days 
that had elapsed since their last meeting. He 
spoke, as he always did now, much of the 
Langleys, and as he spoke of them Miss 
Ericson's grave, kind eyes watched hia face 
closely, but seemed to read nothing in its un- 
changed composure. As they were in the 
middle of their confidential talk, the French 
windows of the little drawing-room opened, 
and Mr. Sarrasin made his appearance — a 
light-garmented vision of pleasiu-ably escited 
good-humour. 

' What has happened to our dear old 
friend ? ' Ericson asked the old lady as 
Sarrasin came beaming across the grass 
towards them, fluttering his letter. * He 
seems to be quite excited.' 
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8 THE DICTATOR 

Miss Ericson laughed as she rose to greet 
her friend. 'You maybe sure we shall not 
long be left in doubt,' she said, as she advanced 
with hands extended. 

Mr. Sarrasin caught both her hands and 
pressed them warmly. *I have such news,' 
he murmured, ' such wonderful news ! ' Then 
he turned his smiling face in the direction of 
the Dictator. * Good-day, Mr. Ericson ; won- 
derful news ! And it concerns you too, in a 
measure ; only in a measure, indeed, but still 
in a measure.' 

The Dictator's face expressed a smiling 
interest. He had really grown quite fond 
of this sweet-tempered, cheery, childlike old 
gentleman. Miss Ericson drew|_Sarrasin to a 
seat opposite to her own, and sat down again 
with an air of curiosity which suggested that 
she and her nephew were waiting for the 
wonderful news. As she had predicted, they 
had not long to wait. Mr. Sarrasin having 
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TYPICAL AMERICANS— AO DOUBT 9, 

plunged into the subject on the mouient of 
his arrival, could think of nothing else. 

' I have a letter here,' he said ; ' such a 
letter! Whom do you think it ia from? 
Why, from no less a person than Professor 
Flick, who is, as of course you know, the most 
famous authority on folklore in the. whole of 
the West of America.' 

Sarrasin paused and looked at them with 
an air of triumph. He evidently expected 
them to say something. So Ericson spoke. 

' I am ashamed to say,' he confessed, * that 
I have never heard the honoured name of 
Professor Flick before.' 

Mr. Sarrasin looked a trifle dashed. 'I 
was in hopes you might have known,' he said, 
*for his name and his books are of course 
well known to me. But no doubt you have 
had little time for such study. Anyhow, we 
shall soon know him personally, both you and 
I ; you probably even sooner than I.' 
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lo THE DICTATOR 

' Indeed ! ' said Ericson. ' How am I to 
come to know him ? I am not very strong 
on folk-lore.' 

' Why ? ' answered Mr. Sarrasin. ' Because 
he is stopping in your hotel. This letter 
which I have received from him this morning 
is dated from Paulo's Hotel, the chosen home 
apparently of all illustrious persons.' 

The Dictator smiled. * I dare not claim 
equality with Professor Mick, and I fear I 
might not recognise him if I met him in the 
corridors, or on the stairs. I must inquire 
about him from Miss Paulo.' 

' Do, do,' said Mr. Sarrasin. * But he will 
come here. Of course he will come here. 
He writes to me a most flattering letter, in 
which he does me the honour to say that he 
has read with pleasure my poor tractates on 
'■The Survival of Solar Myths in Kitchen 
Customs," and on " The Probable Patagonian 
Origin of ' A Frog he would a-wooing go.' " 
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TYPICAL AMERICANS— NO DOUBT ii 

He 18 pleased to express a great desire to 
make my acquaintance. I wonder if he has. 
heard of my brother ? Oisin must have been 
in Sacramento and Omaha and all the other 
places.' 

* I should think he was sure to have met 
your brother,' said the Dictator, feeling he- 
was expected to say something. 

'If not, I must introduce my brother,' 
Mr. Sarrasin said joyously. Taney anyone 
being introduced to anybody through me ! ' 

Miss Ericson had listened quietly, with an 
air of smiling interest, while Mr. Sarrasin was 
giving forth his joyful news. Now she leaned 
forward and spoke. 

' What do you propose to do in honour 
of this international episode?' she asked. 
There was a slender vein of humour in Miss 
Ericson's character, and she occasionally 
exercised it gently at the expense of her 
friend's hobby. Mr. Sarrasin always enjoyed 
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12 THE DICTATOR 

her mild baater hugely. Now, as ever, he 
paid it the tribute of the cheeriest laughter. 

• That is excellent,' he said ; ' International 
Episode is excellent. But, you, see,' he went 
on, growing suddenly grave, ' it really is 
something of an international xiffair after 
all. Here we have an eminent American 
scholar ' 

' Who is naturally anxious to make the 
acquaintance of an eminent English scholar,* 
the Dictator suggested. 

Mr. Sarrasin's large fair face flushed pink 
■with pleasure. 

' You are too good, Mr. Ericson, too good. 
But I feel that I must do something for our 
distinguished friend, especially as he has done 
me the honour to single me out for so 
gratifying a mark of his approval. I think 
that I shall ask him to dinner.' And Mr. 
Sarrasin looked thoughtfully at his audience 
to solicit their opinion. 
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'A very good idea,' said the Dictator. 
' Nothing cementa literary or political friend- 
ships like judicious dining. Dining has a 
folk-lore of its own.' 

'But don't you think,' suggested Miss 
Ericson, 'that as this gentleman, Pro 
fessor ' 

* Flick,' prompted Mr. Sarrasiu. 

* Thank you ; Professor Flick. That, as 
Professor Flick is a stranger, and a dis- 
tinguished stranger, it is your duty, my dear 
Mr. Sarrasin, to caU upon him at his hotel?' 

Mr. Sarrasin bowed again. ' Thank you, 
Miss Ericson, ihanh you. You always think 
' of the right thing. Of course it ia obviously 
my duty to pay my respects to Professor 
Flick at his hotel, which happens also to be 
our dear friend's hotel. And the sooner the 
better, I suppose.' 

' The sooner the visit the stronger the 
compliment, of course,' said Miss Ericson. 
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14 THE DICTATOR 

* That decides me,' said Mr. Sarrasin. I 
-will go this very day.' 

* Then let ua go into town together,' the 
Dictator suggested. ' I must he getting back 
again.' For this was one of tliose days on 
which Ericson came out early to Blarulfs 
Garth and left after luncheon. The sug- 
gestion made Mr. Sarrasin beam more than 
ever. 

' That will be delightful,* he said, mth all 
the conviction of a schoolboy to whom an 
unexpected holiday has -been promised. 

* I have my cab outside,* the Dictator 
said. Ericson liked tearing round in hansom 
cabs, and could hardly ever be induced to 
make use of one of the hotel broughams. 

So the two men took affectionate leave of 
Miss Ei'icson and passed together out of the 
gate. There were two cabs in eight — one 
waiting for Ericson — the other in front of 
Sarrasin'a Camelot Cottage. Two men had 
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TYPICAL AMERICANS— NO DOUBT 15 

got out of the cab, and were asking some 
questions of the servant at the door. 

' These must be your friends of the Folk- 
Lore,' Ericson said. 

'"Why — God bless me — I suppose so! 
Never heard of such promptness. Will you 
excuse me a moment ? Can you wait ? Are 
you pressed for time ? It may not be they, 
you know, after all.' 

' Oh, yes, I'll wait ; I am in no breathless 
hurry.' 

Then Sarrasin went over and accosted the 
two men. Evidently they were the men he 
had guessed them to be, for there was much 
bowing and shaking of hands and apparently 
cordial and effusive talk. Then the whole 
trio advanced towards Ericson. He saw that 
one of the men was big, fair-haired, and 
large-bearded, and that he wore moony 
spectacles, which gave him something of the 
look of Mr. Pickwick grown tall. The other 
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man waa alim and closely shaven, except for 
a yellowiah moustache. There was nothing 
very striking about either of them. 

' Excellency,' the good Sarraain aaid, in 
his courtliest and yet simplest tones, 'I ask 
permission to present to you two distinguished 
American scholars — ^Professor Flick of Denver 
and Sacramento, and Mr. Andrew J. Copping 
of Omaha. These gentlemen will be proud 
to have the honour of meeting the patriot 
Dictator of Gloria, whose fame is world- 
renowned.' 

' Excellency,' said Professor FUck, ' I am 
proud to meet you.' 

* Excellency,' said Mr. Andrew J. Copping, 
* I am proud to meet you.' 

'Gentlemen,' Ericson said, 'I am very 
glad to meet you both. I have been in your 
country — indeed, I have been all over it.' 

' And yet it is a pretty big country, sir,' 
the Professor observed, with a good-natured 
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Smile, as that of a man who kindly calls 
attention to the fact that one has made him- 
self responsible for rather a large order. 

' It is, indeed,' Ericsoli assented, without 
thought of disputation ; 'but I have been in 
most of its regions. My own interests, of 
course, are in South America, as you would 
know.' 

'As we know now, sir,' the Professor 
replied, ' as we know now, Escellency. I am 
ashamed to say that we speciaUsts have a 
way of getting absorbed right up in our own 
topics, and my friend and I know hardly any- 
thing of politics or foreign affairs. "Why, Mr. 
Sarrasin,' and here the Professor suddenly 
turned to Sarrasin, as if he had something to 
say that would specially interest hioi above 
all other men, ' do you know, sir, that I 
sometimee fail to remember who is the 
existing President of the tJnited States?' 

'Well, I am sure,' said Sarrasin, 'I don't 
TOL. in. c 
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lit THE DICTATOR 

know at this moment the name of the present 
Lord Mayor of London.' 

' And that is how I had known nothing 
about the career of your Excellency until 
quite lately,' the Professor blandly explained. 
' I think it wrong, sir-— a breach of truth, sir 
— that a man should pretend to any know- 
ledge on any subject which he has not got. 
Of course, since I have been in Paulo's Hotel 
I have heard all about your record, and it is 
a pride and a privilege to me to make your 
acquaintance. And we need hardly say, sir, 
my friend and I, what a surprise it is to have 
the honour of making your acquaintanceship 
on the occasion of the first visit we have ven- 
tured to pay to the house of our distinguished 
friend Professor Sarrasin.' 

'Not a professor,' said Sarrasin, with a 
mild disclaiming smile. * I have no claim to 
any title of any kind.' 

' Fame like yours, sir,' the Professor 
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gravely sfud, 'requires no title. In our far- 
off West, among all true votaries of folk-lore, 
the name of Sarrasin ig, sir — well, is a house- 
hold word.' 

'I am pleased to hear you say so,' the 
blushing Sarrasin murmured ; 'I will frankly 
confess that I am delighted. But I own that 
I am greatly surprised.' 

' Our folks when they take up a subject 
study it right through,' the Professor affirmed. 
' Sir, we should not have sought you if we had 
not known of you. We knew of you, and we 
have sought you.' 

There was no gainsaying this. Sarrasin 
could not ignore his fame. 

' But you were going to the City, sir, with 
your illustrious friend.' An American hardly 
ever understands the Londoner's localisation 
of * the City,' and when he speaks of a visit to 
Berkeley Square would call it going to the 
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City. ' Please do not let us interrupt your 
doubtless highly important mission.' 

' It was only a mission to call on you at 
Paulo's Hotel,' Sarrasin said ; ' and his Excel- 
lency was kind enough to offer to drive me 
there. Now that you are here you have com- 
pleted my mission for the moment. Shall we 
not go in ? ' 

' I am afraid I must get back to town,' 
Ericson said. 

* Surely — surely — our friends will quite 
understand how much your time is taken 
up.' 

' Much of it taken up to very little profit 
of any kind,' Ericson said with a smUe. ' But 
to-day I have some rather important things to 
look after. I am glad, however, that I did 
not set about looking after them too soon to 
see your American visitors, Mr. Sarrasin.* 

'Just a moment,' Sarrasin eagerly said, 
stammering in the audacity of his venture. 
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TYPICAL AMERICANS— NO DOUBT 21 

* One part of my purpose iii seeking out Pro- 
fessor Flick, and — Mr. — Mr. Andrew J", 
Copping — of Omaha — yes — I think I am right 
. — of Omaha — was to ask these gentlemen if 
they would do me the favour of dining with 
me on the earliest day we can fix — not here, 
of course — oh, no — ^I could not think of 
bringing them out here again ; but at the 
Folk-Lore Club, the only club, gentlemen, 
with which I have the honour to be con- 
nected ' 

'Sir, you do us too much honour,' the 
Professor gravely said, ' and any day that suitg 
you shall be made suitable to us.' 

'Suitable to us,' Mr. Copping solemnly 
chimed in. 

' And I was thinking,' Sarrasin said, 
turning to Ericson, who was now becoming 
rather eager to get away, ' that if we could 
prevail upon his Excellency to join us he 
might be interested in our quaint little club, 
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33 THE DICTATOR 

to say nothing of an evening with two such 
distinguished American scholars, who, I am 
sure ' 

' I shall be positively delighted,' Ericson 
said, * if you can only persuade Hamilton to 
^ee to the night and to let me off. Hamilton 
is my friend who acts as private secretary to 
me, Professor Flick ; and, as I am informed 
you sometimes say in America, he bosses the 
show.' 

' I believe, sir, that is a phrase common 
among the less educated of our great popula- 
tion,' Professor Flick conceded. 

' Quite 80,' said Ericson, beginning to 
think the Professor of Folk-Lore rather a 
prig. 

* Then that is all but arranged,' Sarrasin 
said, flushing with joy and only at the moment 
having one regret — that the Folk-Lore Club 
did not take in ladies as guests, and that, 
therefore, there was no use in his thinking of 
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asking Miss Ericson to join the company at his 
diuner party. 

' Well, the basis of negotiation seems to 
have been very readily accepted on both 
Bides,' Ericson said, with a feeling of genuine 
pleasure in his heart that he was in a position 
to do anything that could give Sarrasin a 
pleasure, and resolving within liiinself that on 
that point at least he woxdd stand no nonsense 
from Hamilton. 

So they all parted very good friends. 
Sarrasin and the two Americans disappeared 
into Camelot, and Ericson drove home alone. 
As he drove he was thinking over the 
Americans. What a perfect type they both 
were of the regulation American of English 
fiction and the English stage ! If they could 
only go on to the London stage and speak 
exactly as they spoke in ordinary life they 
must make a splendid success as American 
comic actors. But, no doubt, as soon as 
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34 THE DICTATOR 

either began to act, the naturalness of the 
accent and the manner and the mode of 
speech would all vanish and something purely 
artificial would come up instead. Still he 
wondered how it came about that distinguished 
scholars learned above all things in folk-lore — r 
a knowledge that surely ought to bring some- 
thing cosmopolitan with it — should be thus 
absolutely local, formal, and typical of the 
least interesting and least appreciative form 
of provincial character in America. 'It is 
really very curious,' he said to himself. 
'They seem to me more hke men acting a 
stiff and conventional American part than like 
real Americans. But, of course, I have never' 
met much of that type of American.' He soon 
put the question away, and thought of other 
people than Professor FUck and Mr. Andrew 
J. Copping. He was interested in them, how 
ever — he could not tell why — and he was 
glad to have the chance of meeting them at 
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dinner with dear old Sarrasin at the Folk-Lore 
Club; and he was wondering whether they 
would relax at all under the genial influence, 
and become a little less like type Americans 
cut out of wood and moved by clockwork, and 
speaking by mechanical contrivance. Ericson 
had a good deal of boyish interest in life, and 
even in small things, left in him, for all his 
Dictatorship and his projects, and his Gloria, 
and the growing sentiment that sometimes 
made him feel with a start and a pang that it 
was beginning to rival Gloria itself in its 
power of absorption. 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE DEAEEST GIRL IS XIIB WORLD 

Sib Bufebt Langlet and his daughter had a 
small party staying with tbem at their seaside 
place on the South-Western coast. Seagate 
Hall the place was called. It was not much 
of a hall, in the grandiose sense of the word. 
It had come to Sir Bupert through his mother, 
and was not a big property in any sense — a 
little park and a fine old mansion, half convent, 
half castle, made up the whole of it. But 
Helena was very fond of it, and, indeed, 
much preferred it to the more vast and stately 
inland country place. To pleaae her, Sir 
Eupert consented to spend some parts of every 
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year there. It was a retreat to go to when 
the summer heats or the autumnal heats of 
London were unendurable — at least to the 
ordinary Briton, who is under the fond im- 
pression that London ia really hot sometimes, 
and who claps a puggaree on his chiinney-pot 
iat the moment there comes in late Slay a 
faint glimpse of sunshine. The Dictator was 
one of the party. So was Hamilton. So was 
Soame Rivers. So was Miss Paulo, on whose 
coming Helena had insisted with friendly 
pressure. Later on were to come Professor 
Flick, and his friend Mr. Andrew J. Copping 
of Omaha, in whom Helena, at Ericson's sug- 
gestion, had been pleased to take some interest. 
So were Captain Sarrasin and his wife. Mr. 
Sarrasin, of Hampstead, had been cordially 
invited, but he found himself unable to venture 
on so much of a journey. He loved to travel 
far and wide while seated at his chimney 
corner or on a garden seat in the lawn in 
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front of Miss Ericson's cottage, or of Caraelot, 
hi3 own. 

The mind of the Dictator wag disturbed — 
^istreased — even distracted. He was expect- 
ing every day, almost every hour, some 
decisive news with regard to the state of 
Gloria. His feelings were kept on tenter- 
hooks about it. He had made every prepara- 
tion for a speedy descent on the shores of his 
Kepublic. But he did not feel that the time 
was yet quite ripe. The crisis between Gloria 
and Orizaba seemed for the moment to be 
hanging fire, and he did not believe that any 
-event in life could arouse the patriotic spirit 
of Gloria so thriUingly as the aggression of 
the greater Bepublic. But the controversy 
dragged on, a mere diplomatic correspon- 
dence as yet, and Ericson could not make out 
how much of it was sham and bow much 
real. He knew, and Hamilton knew, that his 
great part must be a cowp de tkMtre, and 
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although he despised political coups de thidtre 
in themselves, he knew as a practical man 
that by means of such a process he could 
best get at the hearts of the population of 
Gloria. The moment he could see clearly 
that something serious was impending, that 
moment he and his companions would up 
steam and make for the shores of Gloria. 
But just now the dispute seemed somehow to 
be flickering out, and becoming a mere matter 
of formally interchanged despatches. Was 
that itself a stratagem, he thought — were the 
present rulers of Gloria waiting for a chance 
of quietly selling their Eepublic? Or had 
they found that such a base transaction was 
hopeless ? and were they from whatever 
reason — even for their own personal safety — 
trjing to get out of the dispute in some 
honourable way, and to maintain for what- 
ever motive the political integrity and inde- 
pendence of Gloria ? If such were the case. 
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Ericson felt that he must give them their 
chance. Whatever might be his private and 
pergonal doubts and fears, he must not increase 
the complications and difficulties by actively 
intervening in the wort. Therefore his mind 
was disturbed and distressed ; and he watched 
with a sometimes sickening eagerness for 
every new edition of the papers, and was 
always on the look-out for telegrams either 
addressed to himself personally or fired at Sir 
Rupert in the Foreign Office. 

He had other troubles too. He was 
beginning to be seriously alarmed about his , 
own feelings to Helena I^ngley. He was 
beginning to feel, . whenever he was away 
from her, that ' inseparable sigh for her,' 
which Byron in one of the most human of all 
his very human moods, has so touchingly 
described. He felt that she was far too young 
for him, and that the boat of his shaky for- 
tunes was not meant to carry a bright and 
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beautiful young woman in it — a boat that 
might go to pieces on a rock at any moment 
after it had tried to put to sea ; and which 
must, nevertheless, try to put to sea. Then 
again he had been irritated by paragraphs in 
the society papers coupling his name more or 
less conjeeturally with that of Helena Langley. 
*A11 this must come to an end,' he thought. 
' I have got my work to do, and I must go 
and do it.' 

One evening Ericson wandered along out- 
side the gates of the Park, and along the 
chalky roads that led by the sea-wall towards 
the little town. The place was lonely even at 
that season. The rush of Londoners had not 
yet found a way there. To 'Arry and 'Arriet 
it offered no manner of attraction. The sun- 
aet was already over, but there was still a 
light and glow in the sky. The Dictator 
looked at his watch. It wanted a quarter to 
seven — there was yet time enough before 
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returning to dress for the eight o'clock dinner. 
' I must make up niy mind,' he said to him- 
self; 'I must go.' 

He heard the rattle of wheels, and towards 
him came a light pony carri^e with two 
horses, a footman sitting behind, and a young 
woman driving. It was Helena. She pulled 
up the moment she saw him. 

'I have been down into the town,' she 
said. 

' Seeing after your poor ? ' 

' Oh — well — yes — I like seeing after them. 
It's no sacrifice on my part — I dare say I 
shouldn't do it if I didn't like it. Shall I 
drive you home ? ' 

'It is eai'ly,' he said, hesitatingly; 'I 
thought of enjoying the evening a little yet.' 

This was not well said, but Helena thought 
nothing of it. 

' May I walk with you ? ' she asked, ' and 
I'll send the carriage home.' 
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' I shall only be too happy to be with you,' 
the Dictator said, and he felt what be said. 
So the carriage was sent on, and Ericson and 
Helena walked slowly, and for a while silently, 
on in the direction of the town. 

'I have not been only seeing after my 
poor,' she said, ' I have been doing a little 
shopping.' 

' Shopping here ! What on earth can you 
want to buy in this little place ? ' 

' Well, I persuaded papa into occupying 
this house here every year, and I very soon 
found out that you get terribly unpopular if 
you don't buy something in the town. So I 
buy all I can in the town.' 

' But what do you buy ? ' 

'Oh, weU, wine, and tongues, and bams, 
and gloves.' 

* But the wine ? ' 

' I believe some of it is not so awfully bad. 
Anyhow, one need not drink it. Ooly the 
VOL. III. D 
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trouble is that I was in the other day at the 
one only wine merchant's, and while I was 
ordering something I heai'd a lady ask for 
two bottles of some particular claret, and the 
proprietor called out : " Very sorry, madam, 
but Sir Eupert Langley carried away all I had 
left of that very claret, didn't he, "William ? " 
And William responded stoutly, and I dare say 
quite truly, *' Oh yea, madam ; Sir Eupert, 
'e 'as carried all that off." Now /was Sir 
Eupert.* 

'Yes, I dare say you were. He never 
knew P ' 

' Oh, no ; my dodges to make him popular 
would not interest him one little bit. He goes 
in for charity and all that, and doing real 
good to deserving poor ; but he doesn't care 
a straw about popularity. Now I do.' 

' I don't believe you do in the least,' 
Ericson said, looking fixetUy at her. Very 
handsome she showed, with the west wind 
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blowing back her hair, and a certain gleam of 
excitement in her eyea, as if she were boldly 
talking of something to drive away all thought 
or possibility of talk about something else. 

'Oh, not about myself, of course ! But I 
want papa to be popular here and everywhere 
else. Do you know — it is very funny-^the 
first day I came down here — this time — I 
went into one of the shops to give some 
orders, and the man, when he had written 
them down — he hadn't asked my name before 
— ^he said " You are Sir Eupert Langley, ain't 
you, miss ? " and I said, without ever thinking 
over the question, " Oh, yes, of course I am." 
It was all right. We each meant what we 
said, and we conveyed our ideas quite satis- 
factorily. He didn't fancy that " Miss " was 
passing off for her father, and I didn't suppose 
that he thought anything of the kind. So it 
was all right, but it was very amusing, I 
thought.' 
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She was talking against time, it would 
seem. At least she was probably not talking 
of what deeply interested her just then. In 
truth, she had stopped her carriage on a 
sudden impulse when she saw Ericson, and 
now she was beginning to think that she had 
acted too impulsively. Until lately she had 
allowed her impulses to carry her unques- 
tioned whither they were pleased to go. 

' I suppose we had better turn back,' she 
said. 

'I suppose so,' the Dictator answered. 
They stood still before turning, and looked 
along the way from home. 

The sky was all of a faint lemon-colour 
along the horizon, deepening in some places 
to the very tenderest tone of pink — a pink 
that suggested in a dim way that the soft 
lemon sky was about to see at once another 
dawn. Low down on the horizon one bright 
white spark struck itself out against the sky. 
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'What is that little light— that spark?' 
she asked. ' Is it a star ? ' 

' Oh, no,' the Dictator aaid gravely, ' it is 
only an ordinary gas-lamp — nothing more.' 

•A gas-lamp? Oh, come, that is quite 
impossible. I mean that star, there in the 
sky.' 

' It is only a gas-lamp all the same,' he 
said. ' You -will see in a moment. It is on 
the brow of the road — probably the first gas- 
lamp on the way into the town. Against that 
clear sky, with its tender tones, the hght in 
the street-lamp shows not orange or red, but 
a sparkling white.' 

' Come nearer and let us see,' she said, 
impatiently. ' Come, by all means.' 

So they went nearer, and the illusion was 
gone. It was, as he had said, a common 
street-lamp. 

' I am quite disappointed,' Helena said, 
after a moment of silence. 
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* But why ? ' he asked. ' Might not one 
extract a moral out of that ? ' 

' Ob, I don't see how you could.' 

' Well, let us try. The common street- 
lamp got its opportunity, and it shone like a 
Btar. Isn't there a good deal of human life 
Tery like that ? ' 

' But what is the good of showing for once 
like a star when it is not a star ? * 

' Ah, well, I am afraid a good deal of life's 
ambition would be baffled if everyone were to 
take that view of things.' 

' But isn't it the right view ? ' 

'To the higher sense, yes — but the am- 
bition of most men is to be taken for the star, 
at all events.' 

'That is, mistaken for the star,' she 
said. 

* Yes, if you will — mistake^ for the star.' 

' I am sure that is not your ambition,' she 
said warmly. ' I am sure you would rather 
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be tbc star mistaken at a distance by some 
stupid creature for a gas-lamp, than the gas- 
lamp mistaken even by me ' — she spoke this 
smilingly — ' for a star.' 

' I should not like to be mistaken by you 
for anything,' he said. 

' You know I could not mistake you.' 

' I think you are mistaking me now — I am 
afraid so.' 

' Oh, no ; please do not think anything 
like that. I never could mistake you — I 
always understand you. Tell me what you 
mean.' 

' Well ; you think me a man of courage, I 
dare say.' 

* Of course I do. Everyone does.' 

* Yet I feel rather cowardly at this 
moment.' 

* Cowardly t About what ? ' 

' About you,' he answered blankly. 
' About me ? Am I in any danger ? ' 
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' No, Dot in that sense.' He did not say 
in what sense. 

She promptly asked him : ' In what sense 
then?' 

' Well, then,' said the Dictator, ' there is 
something I ought to tell you, something dis- 
agreeable — ^I am sure it will be disagreeable, 
and I don't know how to tell it. I seem to 
want the courage.' 

' Talk to me as if I were a man,' she said 
hotly. 

* That would not mend matters, I am 
afraid.' 

They were now walking back towards the 
Park. 

' Call me Dick Langley,' she said, ' and 
talk to me as if I were a boy, and then 
perhaps you can tell me all you mean and all 
you want to do. I am tired of this perpetual 
difficulty.' 

' It wouldn't help in the least,' the 
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Dictator said, 'if I were to call you Dick 
Langley. You would still be Helena 
LaDgley.' 

The girl, usually so fearless and uncon- 
strained — so unconventional, those said who 
liked her — so reckless, they said who did not 
like her — this girl felt for the first time in her 
life the meaning of the conventional — the all- 
pervading meaning of the difference of sex. 
For the mere sound of her own name, 
'Helena,' pronounced by Ericson, sent such 
a thrill of delight through her that it made 
her cheek flush. It did a great deal more 
than that — it made her feel that she could 
not long conceal her emotion towards the 
Dictator, could not long pretend that it was 
nothing more than that which the most en- 
thusiastic devotee feels for a political leader. 
A shock of fear came over her, something 
compounded of exquisite pleasure and be- 
wildering pain. That one word ' Helena,' 
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spoken perbapa carelessly by the man who 
walked beside her, broke in upon her soul 
and sense with the awakening touch of a 
revelation. She awoke, and she knew that 
she must soon betray herself. She knew 
that never again could she have the careless 
freedom of heart which she owned but 
yesterday. She was afraid. She felt tears 
coming into her eyes. She stopped suddenly, 
and put her hand to her side and gasped as if 
for breath. 

'What is the matter?' Ericson asked. 
' Are you unwell ? ' 

* No, no ! ' she said hastily. ' I felt just a 
little faintisli for a moment — but it's nothing. 
I am not a bit of a fainting girl, Mr. Ericson, 
I can assure you — never fainted in all my life. 
I have the nerves of a bull-dog and the 
digestion of an ostrich.' 

' You don't look quite like that now,' he 
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said, in an almost compassionate tone. He 
■was puzzled. Something had undoubtedly 
happened to make her start and pause like 
that. But he could only think of something 
physical ; it never occurred to him to suppose 
that anything he had said could have caused it^ 

' Shall we go back to what we were talk- 
ing about ? ' he asked. 

' What we were talking about ? ' Already 
her new discovery had taken away some of 
her sincerity, and inspired her with the sense 
of a necessity for self-defence. Already, and 
for the first time in her life, she was having 
recourse to one of the commonest, and, 
surely, one of the least culpable, of the 
crafts and tricks of womanhood, she was 
trying not to betray her love to the man 
who, so far as she knew, had not thought of 
love for her. 

' Well, you were accusing me of a want of 
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franknesa with you, and were urging me to be 
more open ? ' 

* Was I ? Tea, of course I was ; but I 
dou't suppose I meant anything in particular 
— and, then, I have no right.' 

The Dictator grew more puzzled than 
ever. 

'No right?' he asked. ' Yes — but I gave 
you the right when I told you I was proud of 
your friendship, and I asked you to tell me 
of anything you wanted to know. But / 
wanted to speak to you very frankly too.' 

She looked at him in surprise and a sort 
of alarm. 

*Yes, I did. I want to tell you why I 
can't treat you as if you were Dick Langley. 
. I want to tell you why I can't forget that 
you are Helena Langley.' 

This time the sound of the name was 
iabsolutely sweet in her ears. The mere 
terror had gone already, and she would gladly 
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have bad him call her ' Helena,' * Helena,' 
ever so many times over without the inter- 
mission of a moment. 'Only perhaps I 
should get used to it then, and I shouldn't 
feel it 60 much,' she thought, with a sudden 
correcting influence on a first passionate 
desire. She steadied her nerves and asked 
him: 

'Why can you not speak to me as if I 
were Dick Langley, and why can you never 
forget that I am — Helena Langley ? ' 

' Because you are Helena Langley for one 
thing, and not Dick," he said with a smile. 
'Because you are not a young man, but a 
very charming and beautiful young woman.' 

' Oh I ' she exclaimed, with an almost 
angry movement of her hand. 

' I am not paying compliments,' he said 
gently. ' Between us let there be truth, as 
you said yourself in your quotation from 
Goethe the other day. I am setting out the 
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facts before you. Even if I could forget that 
ycu are Helena Langley, there are others 
who could not forget it either for you or 
for me.' 

' I don't understand what you mean,' she 
aald wonderingly. 

'You would not understand, of course. 
I am afraid I must explain to you. You will 
forgive me ? ' 

'I have not the least idea,' she said 
impetuously, ' what I am to understand, or 
what I am to forgive. Mr. Ericson, do for 
pity's sake be plain with me.' 

' I have resolved to be,' he said gloomily. 

'What on earth has been happening? 
Why have you changed in this way to me ? ' 

* I have not changed.' 

' Well, tell me the whole story,' she said 
impatiently, ' if there is a story.' 

' There is a story,' he said, with a melan- 
choly smile, * a very silly story — but still a 
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fitory. Look here, Miss Langley : even if you 
do not know that you are beautiful and charm- 
ing and noble-hearted and good — aa I well 
know that you are all this and ever so much 
more — you must know that you are very 
rich.' 

' Yes, I do know that, and I am glad of it 
sometimes, and I hate it sometimes. I don't 
know yet whether I am going to be glad of it 
or to hate it now. Go on, Mr. Ericson, 
please, and tell me what is to follow this pro- 
logue about my disputed charms and virtues — 
for I assure you there are many people, some 
women among the rest, who think me neither 
good looking nor even good — and my undis- 
puted riches.' She was plucking up a spirit 
now, and was much more like her usual self. 
She felt herself tied to the stake, and was 
determined to fight the course. 

' Do you know,' he asked, ' that people say 
I am coming here after you ? ' 
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She blushed crimson, but quickly pulled 
herself together. She was equal to anything 
now. 

' Is that all ? ' she asked carelessly. ' I 
should have thought they said a great deal 
more and a great deal worse than that.' 

He looked at her in some surprise. 

' What else do you suppose they could 
have said ? ' 

'I fancied," she answered with a laugh, 
'that they were saying I went everywhere 
after you.' 

* Come, come,' he said, after a moment's 
pause, during which the Dictator seemed 
almost as much bewildered as if she had 
thrown her fan in his face. 'You mustn't 
talk nonsense. I am speaking quite seri- 
ously.' 

' So am I, I can assure you.' 

' Well, well, to come to the point of what 
I had to say. People are talking, and they 
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tell each other that I am coming after you, to 
marry you, for the sake of your money.' 

' Oh ! ' She recoiled under the pain of 
these words. ' Oh, for shame,' she ex- 
clmmed, ' they cannot say that — of you — of 
you ? ' 

'Yes, they do. They say that I am a 
mere broken-down and penniless political 
adventurer— that I am trying to recover my 
lost position in Gloria — which I am, and by 
God's good help I shall recover it too.' 

'Yes, with God's good help you shall 
recover it,' the girl exclaimed fervently, and 
she put out her hand in a sudden impulse for 
him to take it in his. The Dictator smiled 
sadly and did not touch the proffered hand, 
and she let it fall, and felt chilled. 

* Well, they say that I propose to make 
use of your money to start me on my political 
enterprise. They talked of this in private, 
the society papers talk of it now.' 
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' Well ? ' she asked, with a curious con- 
tracting of the eyebrows. 

' Well, but that is painful — it is hurtful.' 

'To you?' 

' Oh, no,' he replied almost angrily, ' not 
to me. How could it be pwnful and hurtful 
to me? At least what do you suppose I 
should care about it ? What harm could it 
do me ? ' 

*None whatever,' she calmly replied. 
She was now entirely mistress of herself and 
her feelings again. ' No one who knows you 
would believe anything of the kind — and for 
those who do not know you you would say, 
'* Let them beUeve what tliey will." ' 

* Tea, they might believe anything they 
liked so far as I am concerned,' he said scorn- 
fully. 'But then we must think of you. 
Good heaven ! ' he suddenly broke off, ' how 
the journalism of England — at all events of 
London — has changed since I used to be a 
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Londoner ! Fancy apparently respectable 
jouriial3, edited, I suppose, by men who call 
themselves gentlemen — and who no doubt 
want to be received and regarded as gentle- 
men — publishing paragraphs to give to all 
the world conjectures about a young woman's 
fortune — a young woman whom they name, 
and about the adventurers who are pursuing 
her in the hope of getting her fortune.' 

' You have been a long time out of 
London,' Helena said composedly. She was 
quite happy now. If this was all, she need 
not care. She was afraid at first that the 
Dictator meant to tell her that he was leaving 
England for ever. Of course, if he were 
going to rescue and recover Gloria, she would 
have felt proud and glad. At least she would 
certainly have felt proud, and she would have 
tried to make herself think that she felt glad, 
but it would have been a terrible shock to 
her to hear that he was going away ; and, 
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this shock being averted, slie seemed to think 
no other trouble an affair of much account. 
Therefore, she was quite equal to any embar- 
rassment coming out of ■what the society 
papers, or any other papers, or any 
persons -whatever, might say about her. If 
she could have Bpoken out the full truth she 
would have said : ' Mr. Ericson, so long as 
my father and you are content with what I 
do, I don't care three rows of pins what all 
the rest of the world is saying or thinking of 
me.' But she could not quite venture to say 
this, and so she merely offered the qualifying 
remark about his having been a long time out 
of London. 

* Yes, I have,' he said with some bitter- 
ness. 'I don't understand the new ways. 
In my time — ^you know I once wrote for 
newspapers myself, and very proud I was of 
it, too, and very proud I am of it — a man 
would have been kicked who dragged the 
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name of a young woman into a paper coupled 
■with conjectures as to the scoundrels who 
were running after her for her money.' 

'You take it too seriously,' said Helena 
sweetly. She adored him for his generous 
anger, but she only wanted to bring him back 
to calmness. ' In London we are used to all 
that. Why, Mr. Ericson, I have been married 
in the newspapers over and over again — I 
mean I have been engaged to be married. 
I don't believe the wedding ceremonial has 
ever been described, but I have been eng^^ed 
times out of mind. Why, I don't believe 
papa and I ever have gone abroad, since I 
came out, without some paragraph appear- 
ing in the society papers announcing my 
engagement to some foreign Duke or Count 
or Marquis. I have been engaged to men I 
never saw.' 

* How does your father like that sort of 
thing ? ' the Dictator asked fiercely. 
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' My father ? Oh, well, of course he doesn't 
quite hke it.' 

*I should think not,' Ericson growled — 
and he made a flourish of his cane as if he 
meant' to illustrate the sort of action he should 
like to take with the publishers of these para- 
graphs, if he only knew them and had an 
opportunity of arguing out the case with 
them. 

' But, then, I think he has got used to it ; 
and of course as a pubHc man he is helpless, 
and he can't resent it.' She said this with 
obvious reference to the flourish of the 
Dictators cane ; and it must be owne.d that a 
very pretty flash of light came into her eyes 
which signified that if she had quite her own 
way the oflence might be resented after all. 

'No, of course he can't resent it,' the 
Dictator said, in a tone which unmistakably 
conveyed the idea, ' and more's the pity.' 

' Then what is the good of thinking about 
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it?' Helena pleaded. 'Please, Mr. Ericson, 
don't trouble yourself in the least about it. 
These things will appear in those papers. If 
it ■were not you it would be somebody else. 
After all, we must remember that there are 
two sides to this question as well as to others. 
I do not owe my publicity in the society 
papers to any merits or even to any demerits 
of my own. I am known to be the heiress 
to a large fortune, and the daughter of a 
Secretary of State.' 

'That is no reason why you should be 
insulted.' 

'No, certainly. But do you not think 
that in this over-worked and over-miserable 
England of ours there are thousands and 
thousands of poor girls ever so much better 
than I, who would be only too dehghted to 
exchange with me — to put up with the para- 
graphs in the society papers for the sake of 
the riches and the father — and to abandon to 
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me without a sigh the thimble and the sewing- 
machine, and the daily slavery in the factory 
or behind the counter ? Why, Mr. Ericson, 
only think of it. I can sit down whenever I 
like, and there are thousands and thousands 
of poor girls in England who dare not sit 
down during all their working hours.' 

She spoke with increasing animation. 

The Dictator looked at her with a genuine 
admiration. He knew that all she said was 
the true outcome of her nature and her 
feelings. Her sparkling eyes proclaimed the 
truth. 

' You look at it rightly,' the Dictator said 
at last, ' and I feel almost ashamed of my 
scruples. Almost — but not quite — for they 
were scruples on your account and not upon 
my own.' 

' Of course I know that,' she interrupted 
hastily. * But please, Mr. Ericson, don't mind 
me. I don't care, and I know my father 
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■won't care. Do not — please do not — let this 
interfere in the least with your friendship ; I 
cannot lose your friendship for this sort of 
thing. After all, you see, they can't force 
you to marry me if you don't want to ; ' and 
then she stopped, and was afraid, perhaps, 
that she -had spoken too lightly and saucily, 
and that he might think her wanting in feel- 
ing. He did not think her wanting in feeling. 
He thought her nobly considerate, generous 
and kind. He thought she wanted to save 
him from embarrassment on her account, and 
to let him know that they were to continue 
good friends, true friends, in spite of what 
anybody might choose to say about them ; 
and that there was to be no thought of any- 
thing but friendship. This was Helena's 
meaning in one sense, but not in another 
sense. She took it for granted that he was 
not in love with her, and she wished to make 
it clear to him that there was not the slightest 
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reason for him to cease to be her friend be- 
cause he could not be her lover. That was 
her meaning. Up to a certain point it waa 
the meaning that he ascribed to her, but in 
her secret heart there was still a feeling which 
she did not express and which he could not 
divine. 

' Then we are still to be friends ? ' he said. 
*I am not to feel bound to cut myself off 
from seeing you because of all this talk ? ' 

*Not unless you wish it.' 

* Oh, wish it ! ' and he made an energetic 
gesture. 

' I have talked very boldly to you," 
Helena said — * cheekily, I fancy some people 
would call it ; but I do so hate misunder- 
standings, and having others and myself mad^ 
uncomfortable, and I do so prefer my happi- 
ness to my dignity I You see, I hadn't much 
of a mother's care, and I am a sort of wild- 
growth, and you must make allowance for 
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me and forgive me, and take me for what 
I am.' 

' Yes, I take you cordially for what you 
are,' the Dictator exclaimed, * the noblest and 
the dearest girl in the world — to me.' 

Helena flushed a little. But she was 
determined that the meaning of the flush was 
not to be known. 

' Come,' she said, with a wholly affected 
coquetry of manner, * I wonder if you have 
said that to any other girls — and if so, how 
many ? ' 

The Dictator was not skilled in the wiles 
of coquetry. He fell innocently into the 
snare. 

' The trutli is,' he said simply, ' I hardly 
know any girl but you.' 

Surely the Dictator had spoken out one of 
the things we ought to wish not to have said. 
It amused Helena, however, and greatly re- 
lieved her — in her present mood. 
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* Come,' she exclaimed, with a little spurt 
of laughter which was a relief to the tension 
of her feelings ; ' the compliment, thank 
heaven, is all gone! I musi be the dearest 
girl in the world to you — I can't help it, 
whatever my faults — if you do not happen to 
inow any other girl ! ' 

* Oh, I didn't meant thaV 

' Didn't mean even that ? Bidn't even 
mean that I had attained, for lack of any 
rival, to that lonely and that inevitable 
eminence ? ' 

' Come, you are only laughing at me. I 
know what I meant myself.' 

' Oh, but please don't explain. It is quite 
delightful as it is.' 

They were now under the lights of the 
windowa in Seagate Hall, and only just in 
time to dress for dinner. 
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MOBOIAKA 

Sib Rppbbt took the Duchess of Deptford in 
to dinner. The Duke was expected in a day 
or two, but just at present was looking after 
racing schooners at Ryde and Cowes. Ericson 
had the great satisfaction of having Helena 
Langley, as the hostess, assigned to him. An 
exiled Dictator takes almost the rank of an 
exiled king, and Ericson was delighted with 
his rank and its one particular .privilege just 
now. He was not in a mood to talk to any- 
body else, or to be happy with anybody but 
Helena. To him now all was drosa that was 
not Helena, as to Faust in Marlowe's play, 
goame Rivers had charge of Mr?. Sarrasin. 
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Professor Flick waa permitted to escort Mias 
Paulo. Hamilton and Mr. Andrew J. Copping 
went in without companionship of woman. 
The dinner was but a small one, and without 
much of ceremonial. 

' One thing I miss here,' the Dictator 
said to Helena as they sat down, ' I miss 
To-to.' 

'I generally bring him down with me,' 
Helena said. * But this time I haven't done 
so. Be comforted, however ; he comes down 
to-morrow.' 

' I never quite know how he understands 
his position in this household. He conducts 
himself as if he were your personal property. 
But he is actually Sir Rupert's dog, is he 
not?" 

' Yes,' Helena answered, * but it is all 
quite clear. To-to knows that he belongs to 
Sir Euperti' but he is satisfied in his own mind 
that /belong to Mm.' 
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' I see,' the Dictator said with a smile. ' I 
quite understand the situation now. There 
is no divided duty.' 

' Oh, no, not in the least. All our positions 
are mai'ked out.' 

' Is it true, Sir Eupert,' asked the Duchess, 
' that our friend,' and she nodded towai-ds 
Ericson, ' is going to make an attempt to 
recover his Kepublic ? ' 

' I should rather be inclined to put it,' Sir 
Eupert said, ' that if there is any truth in the 
rumours one reads about, he is going to try 
to save his Kepublic. But why not ask him. 
Duchess ? ' 

' He might think it so rude and pre- 
suming,' the pretty Duchess objected. 

' No, no ; he is much too gallant a gentle- 
man to think anything you do could be rude, 
and presuming.' 

' Then I'll ask him right away,' the Duchess 
said encouraged. ' Only I can't catch bis eye 
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— he is absorbed in your daughter, and a very 
odd sort of man he would be if he were not 
absorbed in her.' 

' You look at him long enough and keenly 
enough, and he will be sure very soon to feel 
that your eyes are on him.' 

* You believe in that theory of eyes com- 
manding eyes ? ' 

' Well, I have noticed that it generally 
works out correctly.' 

' But Miss Langley has such divine eyes, 
and she is commanding him now, I fear I 
may as well give up. Oh [ ' For at that 
moment Ericson, at a word from Helena, who 
saw that the Duchess was gazing at them, 
suddenly looked up and caught the beaming 
eyes of the pretty and sprightly young 
American woman who had become the wife of 
a great English Duke. 

' The Duchess wants to ask you a question,' 
Sir Eupert said to Ericson, ' and she hopes 
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you won't think her rude or presuming. I 
have ventured to say that I am sure you will 
not think her anything of the kind.' 

' You can always speak for me, Sir Rupert, 
and never with more certainty than just now, 
and to the Duchess.' 

'Well,' the Duchess said with a pretty 
little blush, as she found all the eyes at the 
table fixed on her, including those that were 
covered by Professor Flick's moony spectacles, 
'I have been reading all sorts of rumours 
about you, Mr. Ericson.' 

Ericson quailed for a moment. ' She can't 
mean that,' he thought. ' She can't mean to 
bring up the marriage question here at Sir 
Kupert's own table, and in the ears of Sir 
Rupert's daughter ! No,' he suddenly consoled 
himself, ' she is too kind and sweet — she 
would never do f7(«f ' — and he did the Duchess 
only justice. She had no such thought in her 
mind. 
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' Are you really going to risk your life by 
trying to recover your Eepublic ? Are you 
going to be so rash P ' 

Ericson was not embarrassed in the least. 

' I am not ambitions to recover the 
Bepublic, Duchess,' he answered calmly — ' if 
the Republic can get on "without me. But if 
the Republic should be in danger — then, of 
course, I know where my place ought to be,' 

' Just what I told you, Duchess,' Sir Rupert 
said, rather triumphant with himself. 

Helena sent a devoted glance at her hero, 
and then let her eyes droop. 

' Well, I must not ask any indisci^eet 

questions,' the Duchess said ; ' and besides, I 

, know that if I did ask them you would not 

answer them. But are you prepared for 

events ? Is that indiscreet ? ' 

' Oh, no ; not in the least. I am perfectly 
prepared.' 

' I wish he would not talk out ao openly 
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as that,' Hamilton said to himself. 'How 
do we know who some of these people 
are?' 

'Kather an indiscreet person, your friend 
the Dictator,' Soame Eivers said to Mrs. 
Sarrasin. 'How can he know that some of 
these people here may not be in sympatliy 
with Orizaba, and may not send out a tele- 
gi'am to let people know there that he has 
arranged for a descent upon the shores of 
Gloria ? Gad ! I don't wonder that the Gloria 
people kicked him out, if that is his notion 
of statesmanship.' 

' The Gloria people, as a people, adore him, 
sir,' Mrs. Sarrasin sternly observed. 

' Odd way they have of showing it,' Eivers 
replied. 

' We, in this country, have driven out 
tings,' Mrs. Sarrasin said, ' and have taken 
them back and set them on their thrones 
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' Some of them we have not taken back, 
Mra, Sarrasin.' 

* "We may yet — or some of their descen- 
dants.' 

Mra. Sarrasin became, for the moment 
and out of a pure spirit of contradiction, a 
devoted adherent of the Stuarts and a wearer 
of the Rebel Rose. 

' Oh, I say, this is becoming treasonable, 
Mrs. Sarrasin. Do have some consideration 
for me — the private secretary of a Minister of 
State.' 

' I have great consideration for you, Mi'. 
Eivers ; I bear in mind that you do not mean 
half what you say.' 

'But don't you really think,' he asked in a 
low tone, ' that your Dictator was just a little 
indiscreet when he talked so openly about his 
plans ? ' 

' He is very well able to judge of his own 
affairs, I should think, and probably he feels 
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sure ' — and she made this a sort of direct stab 
at Eivera — ' that in the house of Sir Eupert 
Langley he is among friends.' 

Eivers was only amused, not in the least 
disconcerted. 

' But these Americans, now — who knows 
anything about them? Don't all Americans 
write for newspapers ? and why might not 
these fellows telegraph the news to the A'ewj 
York Herald or the New ) ork Tribune, 
or some such paper, and so spread it all 
over the world, and send an Orizaba iron- 
clad or two to look out for the returning 
Dictator ? ' 

' I don't know them,' Mrs. Sarrasin an- 
swered, * but my brother-in-law does, and I 
believe they are merely scientific men, and 
don't know or care anything about politics — 
even in their own country.' 

Miss Paulo talked a good deal with Pro- 
fessor Flick. Mr. Copping sat on her other 
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side, and she had tried to exchange a word or 
two now and then with him, but she failed in 
drawing out any ready response, and so she 
devoted all her energies to Professor Fhck. 
She asked him all the questions she could think 
of concerning folk-lore. The Professor was 
benignant in his explanations. He was, she 
assumed, quite compassionate over her igno- 
rance on the subject. She was greatly inter- 
ested in his American accent. How strong it 
was, and yet what curiously soft and Southern 
tones one sometimes caught in it! Dolores 
had never been in the United States, but she 
had met a great many Americans. 

' Do you come from the Southern States, 
Professor ? ' she asked, innocently seeking for 
an explanation of her wonder. 

' Southern States, Miss Paulo ? No, 
madam. I am from the Wild West — I have 
nothing to do with the South. Why did you 
ask?' 
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'Because I thought there was a tone of 
the Spanish in your accent, and I fancied you 
might have come from New Orleans. I am a 
sort of Spaniard, you know.' 

' I have nothing to do with New Orleans,* 
he said — * I have never even been there.' 

' But, of course, you speak Spanbh ? ' Miss 
Paulo said suddenly in Spanish. * A man with 
your studies must know ever so many lan- 
guages.' 

As it so happened, she glanced quite 
casually and innocently up into the eyes of 
Professor Flick. She caught his eye, in fact, 
right under the moony spectacles ; and if 
those eyes under the moony spectacles did 
not understand Spanish, then Dolores had lost 
faith in her own bright eyes and her own 
very keen and lively perceptions. 

But the moony spectacles were soon let 
down over the eyes of the Professor of Polk- 
liore, and hung there like shutters or blinkers. 
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' No, madam,' spoke the Professor ; ' I am 
sorry to say that I do not understand Spanish, 
for I presume you have been addressing me 
in Spanish,' he added hastily. * It is a noble 
tongue, of course, but I have not had time to 
make myself acquainted with it.' 

'I thought there was a great amount 
of folk-lore in Spanish,' the pertinacious 
Doloj-es went on. 

' So there is, dear young lady, so there is. 
But one cannot know every language — one 
must have recourse to translations sometimes.' 

'Could I help you,' she asked sweetly, 
' with any work of translating from the 
Spanish ? I should be delighted if I could — 
and I really do know Spanish pretty well.' 

' Dear young lady, how kind that would be 
of you ! And what a pleasure to me ! ' 

' It would be both a pride and a pleasure 
to me to lend any helping hand towards the 
development of the study of folk-lore.' 
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The Profesaor looked at her in somewhat 
puzzled fashion, not through but from beneath 
ihe moony spectacles. Dolores felt perfectly 
satisfied that he was studying her. All the 
better reason, she thought, for her studying 
iiim. 

What had Dolores got upon her mind? 
She did not know. She had not the least 
glimmering of a clear idea. It was not a very 
surprising thing that an American Professor 
addicted mainly to the study of folk-lore 
should not know Spanish. Dolores had a 
vague impression of having heard that, as a 
rule, Americans were not good linguists. But 
that was not what troubled and perplexed 
her. She felt convinced, in this case, that 
the professed American did understand Span- 
ish, and that' his ordinary accent had some- 
thing Spanish in it, although he had de- 
clared that he had never been even in New 
Orleans. 
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We all remember the story of Horgiana in 
•The Forty Thieves.' The faculties of the 
handsome and clever Morgiana were atrained 
to their fullest tension with one particular 
object. She looked at everything, studied 
everything — with regard to that object. If 
she saw a chalk-mark on a door she instantly 
went and made a like chalk-mark on various 
doors in the neighbourhood. Dolores found 
her present business in life to be somewhat 
like that of Morgiana. A chalk-mark was 
enough to fill her with suspicion ; an unex- 
pected accent was enough to fill her with sus- 
picion ; an American Professor who knew 
Spanish, but bad no confidence in his Spanish, 
might possibly be the Captain of the Forty 
Immortals — thieves, of course, and not Aca- 
demicians. Dolores had as vague an idea 
about the Spanish question as Morgiana had 
about the chalk-mark on the door, but she 
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was quite clear that some account ought to be 
taken of it. 

At this moment, much to the relief of the 
perplexed Dolores, Helena caught the eye of 
the pretty Duchess, and the Duchess arose, 
and Mrs. Sarrasin arose, and Hamilton held 
the door open, and the ladies floated through 
and went upstairs. Now came the critical 
moment for Dolores. Had she discovered 
anything ? Even if she had discovered any- 
thing, was it anything that concerned her or 
anyone she cared for ? Should she keep her 
discovery— or her fancied discovery — to her- 
self? 

The Duchess settled down beside Helena, 
and appeared to be made up for a good 
talk with her. Mrs. Sarrasin was begin- 
ning to turn over the leaves of a photo- 
graphic album. ' Now is my time,' Dolores 
thought, * and this is the woman to talk to 
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and to trust myself to. If she laugbs at me, 
tlien I shall feel pretty sure that mine was all 
a false alarm.' So she sat beaide Mrs. Sar- 
rasin, who looked up at once with a beaming 
.amile. 

*Mr8. Sarrasin,' Dolores said in a low, quiet 
voice, ' should you think it odd if a man who 
knows Spanish were to pretend that he did 
not understand a word of it ? ' 

* That would depend a good deal on who 
the man was, my dear, and where he was, 
and what he was doing, I should not be 
surprised if a Carlist spy, for instance, cap- 
tured some years ago by the Royalists, were 
to pretend that he did not speak Spanish, and 
try to pass off for a commercial traveller from 
Bordeaux.' 

' Tes. But where there was no war — and 
no capture — and no need of concealing one's 
acquirements ' 

Mrs. Sarrasin saw that something was 
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really disturbing the girl. She became won- 
derfully composed and gentle. She thought 
a moment, and then said : 

' I heard Mr. Soame Kivers say to-night 
that he didn't understand Spanish. Was that 
only his modesty — and does he understand 
it?' 

'Oh, Mrs. Sarraain, I wasn't thinking 
about him. What does it matter whether he 
understands it or not ? ' 

'Nothing whatever, I should say. So it 
was not he ? ' 

' Oh, no, indeed.' 

' Then whom were you thinking about ? ' 
Dolores dropped her voice to its lowest 
tone and whispered : 

' Professor Flick !' Then she glanced in 
some alarm towards Helena, fearing lest Miss 
Langley might have heard. The good girl's 
heart was set on sparing Miss Langley any 
distress of mind which could possibly be 
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avoided. Dolores saw in a moment how her 
words had impressed Mrs. Sarrasin. Mrs. 
Sarrasin turned on Dolores a face of the 
deepest interest. But she had all the com- 
posure of her many campaigns. 

' This is a very different business,' she 
said, * from Mr. Eivers and his profession of 
ignorance. Do you really mean to say, Miss 
Paulo — you are a clever girl, I know, with 
sound nerve and good judgment — do you 
mean to say that Professor Flick really does 
know Spanish, although he says he does not 
understand it ? ' 

* I spoke to him a few words of Spanish, 
and, as it so happened, I looked up at him 
and quite accidentally caught hia eye under 
hia big spectacles, and I saw that he 
understood me. Mrs. Sarrasin, I coxM not be 
mistaken — I know he understood me. And 
then be recovered himself, and said that he 
knew nothing of Soanish, Why, there was 
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BO much of the Spanish in hia accent — it isn't 
very much, of course — that I assumed at first 
that he must have come from New Orleans or 
from Texas.' 

'I have had very little talk with him,' 
Mrs. Sarrasin said ; 'but I never noticed any- 
Spanish peculiarity in his accent.' 

' But you wouldn't ; you are not Spanish ; 
and, anyhow, it's only a mere little shade — ^just 
barely suggests. Do you think there is any- 
thing in all this ? I may be mistaken, but — no 
— no — I am not mistaken. That man knows 
Spanish as surely as I know English,' 

'Then it is a matter of the very highest 
importance,' said Mrs. Sarrasin decidedly. 
If a man comes here professing not to speak 
Spanish and yet does speak Spanish, it is as 
clear as light that he has some motive for con- 
cealing the fact that he is a Spaniard — or a 
South American. Of course he is not a 
Spaniard — Spain does not come into this busi- 
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nesa. He is a South American, aud he is 
either a spy ' 

'Yes — either a spy ' Dolores -waited 

anxiously. 

* Or an assassin.' 

' Yes — ^I thought so ; ' and Dolores shud- 
dered. ' But a spy,' she whispered, ' has 
nothing to find out. Everything about — 
about his Excellency — is known to all the 
world here.' 

' You are quite right, dear young lady,' 
Mrs. Sarrasin said. 'We are driven to the 
other conclusion. If you are right — and I 
am sure you are right — that that man knows 
Spanish and professes not to know it, we are 
face to face with a plot for an assassination. 
Hush — the gentlemen are coming. Don't lose 
your head, my dear — whatever may happen. 
You may be sure I shall not lose mine. Go 
and talk to Mr. Hamilton — you might find a 
chance of giving him a word, or a great many 
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words, of warning. I must have a talk with 
Sarrasin as soon as I can. But no outward 
show of commotion, mind I ' 

' It may be a question of a day,' Dolores 
whispered. 

' If the man thmka he is half discovered, it 
may be a question of an hour,' Mrs. Sarrasin 
repUed, as composedly as if she were thinking 
of the possible spoiUng of a dinner. Dolores 
shuddered. Mrs. Sarrasin felt none the less, 
but she had been in so many a crisis that 
danger for those she loved came to her as a 
matter of course. 

Then the door was thrown open, and the 
gentlemen came in. Sir Eupert made for 
Dolores. He was ansious to pay her all 
the attention in his power, because he feared, 
in his chivalrous way, that if she were not 
followed with even a marked attention, she 
might think that as the daughter of Paulo's 
Hotel she was not regarded as quite the equal 
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of all the other guests. The Dictator thought 
he was bound to address himself to the 
Duchess of Deptford, and fancied that it 
might look a little too marked if he were at 
once to take possession of Helena. The good- 
natured Duchess saw through his embarrass- 
ment in a moment. The light of kindliness 
and sympathy guided her ; and just as 
Ericson was approaching her she feigned to 
be wholly unconscious of his propinquity, and 
leaning forward in her chair she called out in 
her clear voice : 

' Now, look here, Professor Flick, I want 
you to sit right down here and talk to me. 
You are a countryman of mine, and I haven't 
yet had a chance of saying anything much to 
you, so you come and talk to me.' 

The Professor declared himself delighted, 
honoured, all the rest, and came and seated 
himself, according to the familiar modem 
phrase, in the pretty Duchess's pocket. 
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' We haven't met in America, Professor, I 
think ? ' the Duchess said. 

' No, Duchesa ; I have never had that high 
honour.' 

'But your name is quite familiar to me. 
You have a great observatory, haven't you — 
out West somewhere — the Flick Observatory, 
is it not ? ' 

' No, Duchess. Pardon me. You are 
thinking of the Lick Observatory.' 

' Oh, am I? Yes, I dare say. Lick and 
Plick are so much aUke. And I don't know 
one little bit about sciences. I don't know 
one of them from another. They are all the 
same to me. I only define science as some- 
thing that I can't understand. I had a notion 
that you were mixed up with astronomy. 
That's why I got thinking of the Lick 
Observatory.' 

'No, your Grace, my department is very 
modest — folk-lore.' 
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' Oh, yes, nursfry rhymes of all nations, 
and making out that every country has got 
just the same old stories — that's the sort 
of thing as far as I can make out — ain't 
it?' 

' Well,' the Professor said, somewhat con- 
strainedly, ' that is a more or less humorous 
condensed description of a very important 
study.' 

' I think I should like folk-lore,' the lively 
Duchess went on. ' I do hope. Professor, that 
you will come to me some afternoon, and talk 
folk-lore to me. I could understand it so 
much better than astronomy or chemistry, or 
these things ; and I don't care about history, 
and I do hate recitations.' 

Just then Soame Bivers entered the room, 
and saw that Ericson was talking with Helena. 
His eyebrows contracted. Elvers was the last 
man to go upstairs to the drawing-room. He 
had a pretty clear idea that something was 
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going on. During the time while tlie men 
were having their cigars and cigarettes, tele- 
grams came in for almost everyone at the 
table ; the Dictator opened his and glanced 
at it and handed it over to Hamilton, who, 
for his part, had had a telegram all to himself. 
Rivera studied Ericson's face, and felt con- 
vinced that the very imperturbability of its 
expression was put on in order that no one 
might suppose he had learned anything of 
importance. It was quite different with 
Hamilton — a light of excitement flashed across 
him for a moment and was then suddenly 
extinguished. * News from Gloria, no doubt,' 
Kivers thought to himself. 'Bad news, I 
hope.' 

'Does anyone want to reply to his tele- 
grams?' SirEupert courteously asked. 'They 
are kind enough to keep the telegraph office 
open for my benefit until midnight.' 

No one seemed to think there was any 
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necessity for troubling the telegraph office 
just then. 

* Shall we go upstairs ? ' Sir Eupert asked. 
So the gentlemen went upstairs, and on their 
appearance the conversation between Dolores 
and Mrs. Sarrasin came to an end, as we know. 

Soame Kivers went into his own little 
study, which was kept always for him, and 
there he opened his despatch. It was from a 
man in the Foreign Office who was in the 
innermost councils of^Sir Eupert and him- 
self 

' Tell Hamilton look quietly after Ericson. 
Certain information of dangerous plot against 
Ericson's life. Danger where least expected. 
Do not know any more. No need as yet alarm 
Sir Rupert.' 

Soame Eivers read the despatch over and 
over again. It was in cypher — a cypher with 
which he was perfectly familiar. He grumbled 
and growled over it. It vexed him. For 
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various reasons he had come to the conclusion 
that a great deal too much work was made 
over the es-Dictator, and his projects, and his 
personal safety. 

* All stuff and nonsense,' he said to himself. . 
' It's absurd to make such a fuss about this 
fellow. Nobody can think him important 
enough to get up any plot for killing him ; as 
far as 1 am concerned I don't see why they 
shouldn't kill him if they feel at all like it — 
personally, I am sure I wish they would kill 
him.' 

Soame Eivers thought to himself, although 
he hardly put the thought into words even to 
himself and for his own benefit, that he might 
have had a good chance of winning Helena 
Langley to be his wife — of having her and 
her fortune — only for this so-called Dictator, 
whom, as a Briton, he heartily despised. 

' I'll think it over,' he said to himself ; ' I 
need not show this danger-signal to Hamilton 
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just yet. Hamilton is a hero-worshipper and 
an alarmist — and a fool.' 

So, looking very green of complexion and 
grim of countenance, Soame Eivera crushed 
the despatch and thrust it into hie pocket, 
and then went upstairs to the ladies. 
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THE EXPEDITION 

Evert room in every house has its mystery 
by day and by night. But at night the 
mystery becomes more involved and a darker 
veil gathers round the secret. Each inmate 
goes off to bed with a smiling good- night to 
each other, and what could be more unlike 
than the hopes and plans and schemes for the 
morrow which each in silence is forming? 
AU this of course is obvious and common- 
place. But there would be a certain novelty 
of illustration if we were to take the fall of 
night upon Seagate Hall and try to make out 
what secrets it covered. 

Ericson had found a means of letting 
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Helena know by a few whispered words that 
he had heard news which would probably cut 
short hia visit to Seagate Hall and hurry his 
departure from London. The girl had listened 
with breath kept resolutely in and bosom 
throbbing, and she dared not question further 
at such a moment. Only she said, ' You will 
tell me all?' and he said, * Yes, to-morrow ;' 
and she subsided and was content to wait and 
to take her secret to sleep with her, or rather 
take her secret with her to keep her from 
sleeping. Mrs. Sarrasin had found means to 
tell her husband what Dolores had told her — 
and Sarrasin agreed with his wife in thinkii^ 
that, although the discovery might appear 
trivial in itself, it bad posalbilities in it the 
stretch of which it would be madness to 
underrate. Ericson and Hamilton had 
common thoughts concerning the expedition 
to Gloria ; but Hamilton had not confided to 
the Dictator any hint of what Mrs, Sarrasin 
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had told him and what Dolores had told Mrs. 
Sarrasin. On the other hand,Ericson did not 
think it at all necessary to communicate to 
Hamilton the feelings with which the prospect 
of a speedy leaving of Seagate Hall had 
inspired him. Soame Eivers, we may be sure, 
took no one into the secret of the cyphered 
despatch which he had received, and which as 
yet he had kept in his own exclusive posses- 
sion. If the gifted Professon Fhok and his 
devoted friend Mr. Copping had secrets — as 
no doubt they had — they could hardly be 
expected to proclaim them on the house-tops 
of Seagate Hall — a place on the shores of a 
foreign country. The common feeling cannot 
be described better than by saying that 
everybody wanted everybody else to get 
to bed. 

The ladies soon dispersed. But no sooner 
had Mrs. Sarrasin got into her room than she 
hastily mounted a dressing-gown and sought 
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out Dolores, and the two Bettled down to low 
toned earnest talk as though they were a pair 
of conspirators — which for a noble purpose 
they were. 

The gentlemen, as usual, went to the 
billiard-room for cigars and whiskey and soda. 
The two Americans soon professed themselves 
rather tired, and took their candles and went 
oif to bed. But even they would seem not to 
be quite so sleepy and tired as they may have 
fancied ; for they both entered the room of 
Professor Hick and began to talk. It was a 
very charming * apartment ' in the French 
sense. The Professor had a sitting-room very 
tastefully furnished and strewn around with 
various books on folk-lore ; and he had a 
capacious bed-room. Copping flung himself 
impatiently on the sofa. 

'Look here,' Copping whispered, 'this 
business must be done to-night. Do you 
hear ? — this very night.' 
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' I know it,' the Professor said almost 
meekly. 

' What have you heard ? ' Copping asked 
fiercely. ' Do you know anything more about 
Gloria than I know — than I got to know to- 
night ? ' 

* Nothing more about Gloria, but I know- 
that I am on the straight way to being found 
out.' And the Professor drooped. 

' Pound out ? What do you mean ? Pound 
out for what?' 

* Well, found out for a South American 
professing to be a Yankee.' 

' But who haa found you out ? ' 

'That Spanish-London girl — that she- 
devil — Mias Paulo. She suddenly talked to 
me in Spanish — and I was thrown off my 
guard.' 

' You fool 1 — and you answered her in 
Spanish ? ' 

' No, I didn't — I didn't say a word — but I 
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saw by her look that she knew I understood 
her — and you'll see if they don't suspect 
something.' 

* Of course they will^ suspect something. 
South Americans passing off as North Ame- 
ricans I here, here — with 1dm in the house I 
Why, the light shines through it! Good 
heavens, what a fool you are ! I never heard 
of anything like it ! ' 

' I am always a failure,' the downcast Pro- 
fessor admitted, ' where women come into the 
work — or the play.' 

The places of the two men appeared to 
have completely changed. The Professor was 
no longer the leader but the led. The silent 
and devoted Mr. Andrew J. Copping was 
now taking the place of leader. 

' Well,' Copping said contemptuously, ' yoii 
have got your chance just as I have. If you 
manage this successfully we shall get our 
pardon — and if we don't we shan't.' 
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' If we fail,' the learned Professor said, ' I 
shan't return to Gloria.' 

• No, I dare say not. The English police 
will take good care of that, especially if 
Ericson should marry Sir Rupert's daughter. 
No — and do you fancy that even if the police 
failed to find us, those that sent us out would 
fail to find us? Do you think they would 
let us carry their secrets about with us ? Why, 
what a fool you are ! ' 

' I suppose I am,' the distressed student of 
folk-lore murmured. 

* Many days would not pass before there 
was a dagger in both our hearts. It is of no 
use trying to avoid the danger now. Kally 
all your nerves — ^get together all your courage 
and coolness. This thing must be done to- 
night — we have no time to lose — and accord- 
ing to what you tell me we are being already 
found out. Mind — if you show the least 
flinching when I give you the word — ^Fll put 
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a dagger into you ! Hush — put your liglit 
out — I'll come at the right time.' 

*You are too impetuous,' the Professor 
murmured with a sort of groan, and he took 
off his moony spectacles in a petulant way 
and put them on the table. Behold what a 
change I Instead of a moon-like beneficence 
of the spectacles there was seen the quick 
shiftiiig light of two dark fierce, cruel, trea- 
cherous, cowardly eyes. They were eyes that 
might have looked out of the head of some 
ferocious and withal cowardly wild beast in a 
jungle or a forest. One who saw the change 
would have understood the axiom of a famous 
detective, * No disguise for some men half so 
effective as a pair of large spectacles.' 

' Put on your spectacles,' Copping said 
sternly. 

' What's the matter ? We are here among 
friends.' 

* But it is so stupid a trick I How can you 
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tell the moment when someone may come 
in?' 

' Very good,' the Professor said, veiUng his 
identity once again in the moony spectacles ; 
' only I can tell you I am getting sick of the 
dulness of all this, and I shall be glad of auv- 
thing for a change.' 

'You'll have a change soon enough,' 
Copping said contemptuously. 'I hope ycu 
will be equal to it when it comes.' 

' How long shall I have to wait ? ' 

' UntU I come for you.' 

' With the dagger, perhaps ? ' Professor 
Flick said sarcastically. 

* With the dagger certainly, but I hope 
with no occasion for using it.' 

'I hope so too ; you might cut your fingers 
with it.' 

' Are you threatening mo ? ' Copping asked 
fiercely, standing up. He spoke, however, in 
the lowest of tones. 
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'I almost think I am. You see you have 
been threatening me — and I don't like it. I 
never professed to have as much courage as 
you have — I mean as you say you have ; but 
I'm like a woman, when I'm driven into a 
comer I don't much care what I do — ah I 
then I am dangerous ! It's not courage, I 
know, it's fear ; but a man afraid and driven 
to bay is an ugly creature to deal with. And 
then it strikes me that I get all the dullest and 
also the most dangerous part of the work put 
on me, and I don't like ihaV 

Copping glanced for a moment at his col- 
league with eyes from which, according to 
Carlyle's phrase, ' hell-fire flashed for an 
instant.' Probably he would have very much 
liked to employ the dagger there and then. 
But he knew that that was not exactly the 
time or place for a quarrel, and he knew too 
that he had been talking too long with his 
friend already, and that he might ou coming 
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out of Professor Flick's room encounter some 
guest in the corridor. So by an effort he 
took off from his face the fierce expression, 
as one might take off a mask. 

'We can't quarrel now, we two,' he 
said. 'When we come safe out of this 



' If we come safe out of this business/ 
the Professor interposed, with a punctuating 
emphasis on the ' if.' 

Copping answered all unconsciously in the 
words of Lady Macbeth. 

' Keep your courage up, and we shall do 
what we want to do.' 

Then he left the room and cautiously 
closed the door behind him and crept stealthily 
away. 

Ericson, Hamilton, and Sarraain remained 
with Sir Eupert after the distinguished 
Americans had gone. There was an evident 
sense of relief running through the company 
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when these had gone. Sir Eupert could see 
with half an eye that some newa of importance 
had come. 

' "Well ? ' he asked ; and that was all he 
asked. 

' Well,' the Dictator replied, ' we have 
had some telegrams. At least Hamilton and 
I have. Have you heard anything, Sarrasin?' 

' Something merely personal, merely per- 
sonal,' Sarrasin answered with a somewhat 
constrained manner — the manner of one who 
means to convey the idea that the tortures of 
the Inquisition should not wrench that secret 
from him. Sarrasin was good at most things, 
but he was not happy at conceaUng secrets 
from hia friends. Even as it was he blinked 
his eyes at Hamilton in a way that, if the 
others were observing him just then, must 
have made it apparent that he was in posses- 
sion of some portentous communication which 
could be divulged to Hamilton alone. Sir 
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Eupert, however, was not thinking much of 
Sarrasin. 

' I mustn't ask about your projects,' Sir 
Eupert said ; ' in fact, I suppose I had better 
know nothing about them. But, aa a host, I 
may ask whether you have to leave Eogland 
soon. As a mere matter of social duty I am ~ 
entitled to ask that much. My daughter will 
be ao aorry ' 

' We shall have to leave for South America 
very soon. Sir Eupert,' the Dictator said — 
' within a very few days. We must leave for 
London to-morrow by the afternoon train at 
the latest.' 

' How do you propose to enter Gloria ? ' 
Sir Rupert asked hesitatingly. What he 
really would have liked to ask was — ' What 
men, what armament, have you got to back 
you when you land in your port ? ' 

The Dictator divined the meaning. 

' I go alone,' he said quietly. 
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' Alone ? ' 

* Yes, except for the two or three personal 
frienJa who wish to accompany me — as friends 
and not as a body-guard. I dare say the boy 
there,' and he nodded at Hamilton, ' will be 
wanting to step ashore with me.' 

' Oh, yes, I shall step ashore at the same 
moment, or perhaps half a second later,' 
Hamilton said joyously. ' I'm a great 
steppist.' 

'Bear in mind that / am going too,' 
Sarrasin interposed. 

' We shall not go without you. Captain 
Sarrasin,' Ericson answered with a smile. 
For he felt well assured that when Captain 
Sarrasin stepped ashore, Mrs. Sarrasin would 
be in step with him. 

' Do you go unarmed ? ' Sir Eupert asked. 

' Absolutely unarmed. I am not a despot 
coming to recapture a rebel kingdom — I am 
going to offer my people what help I can to 
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save their EepubUc for them. If they will 
have me, I believe I can save the Republic, 

if they wUl not ' He threw out his hands 

with the air of one who would say, ' Then, 
come what will, it is no fault of mine.' 

'Suppose they actually turn against you?' 

' I don't beUeve Ihey will. But if they do, 
it will no less have been an experiment 
well worth the trying, and it will only be a 
life lost.' 

' Two Uves lost,' Hamilton pleaded mildly. 

' Excuse me, three lives lost, if you please,' 
Sarrasin interposed, 'or perhaps four,' For 
he was thinking of his heroic wife, and of the 
general understanding between them that it 
would be much more satisfactory that they 
should die together than that one should 
remain behind. 

Sir Jtupert smiled and sighed also. He 
was thinking of his romantic and adventurous 
youth. 
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' By Jove I ' he said, ' I almost envy you 
fellows your espedition and your enthu- 
siasm. There was a time — and not so very 
long ago — when I should have loved nothing 
better than to go with you and take your 
risks. But office-holding takes the enthu- 
siasm out of us. One can never do any- 
thing after he has been a Secretary of 
State.' 

'But, look here,' Hamilton said, ' here is a 
man who has been a Dictator ' 

' Quite a different thing, my dear Ha- 
milton,' Sir Eupert repUed. *A Dictator is 
a heroic, informal, unconventional sort of 
creature. There are no rules and precedents 
to bind him. He has no permanent officials. 
IJo one knows what he might or might not 
turn out. But a Secretary of State is pledged 
to respectability and conventionality. St. 
George might have gone forth to slay the 
dragon even though he had several times 
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been a Dictator ; never, never, if he had 
even once been Secretary of State.' 

Captain Sarrasia took all this quite- 
aeriously, and promised himself in hia own 
mind that nothing on earth should ever 
induce him to accept the office of Secretary 
of State. The Dictator quite understood Sir 
Rupert. He had learned long since to re- 
cognise the fact that Sir Kupert had set out 
in life full of glorious romantic dreams and 
Tpith much good outfit to carry him on hia 
way — but not quite outfit enough for all he 
meant to do. So, after much struggle to be a 
hero of romance, he had quietly settled down 
in time to be b Secretary of State. But the 
Dictator greatly admired him. He knew that 
Sir Eupert had just barely missed a great 
career. There ia a genuine truth contained 
in the Spanish proverb quoted by Dr. John-: 
son, that if a man would bring home the 
wealth of the Indies he must take out the 
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wealth of the Indies with him. If you wiU 
bring home a great career, you must take 
out with you the capacity to find a great 
career. 

' You see, I had better not ask you too 
much about your plana,' Sir Rupert said 
hastily ; ' although, of course, it relieves me 
from all responsibility to know that you are 
only making a peaceful landing.' 

* Like any ordinary travellers,' Hamilton 
said. 

' Ah, weD, no — ^I don't quite see that, and 
I rather fancy Ericson would not quite see it 
either. Of course you are going with a 
certain political purpose — very natural and 
very noble and patriotic ; but still you are 
not like ordinary travellers — not like Cook's 
touriats, for example.' 

' No-o-o,' Captain Sarrasin almost roared. 
The idea of his being hke a Cook's tourist ! 

* Well, that's what I eay. But what I was 
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coming to is thia. Your purposes are abso- 
lutely peaceful, as you assure me — peaceful, 
I mean, as regards the country on whose 
shores you are landing.' 

' We shall land in Gloria,' the Dictator 
said, * for the sake of Gloria, for the love of 
Gloria.' 

* Yes, I know that well. But men might 
do that in the sincerest belief that for the 
sake of Gloria and for the love of Gloria they 
were bound to overthrow by force of arms 
some bad Government. Now that I under- 
stand distinctly is not your purpose.' 

' That,' the Dictator said, * is certainly not 
our primary purpose. We are going out 
unarmed and unaccompanied. If the existing 
Government are approved of by the people — 
well, then our lives are in their hands. But if 
the people are with us ' 

'Yea — and if the existing Government 
should refuse to recognise the fact ? ' 
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' Then, of course, tlie people will put them 
aaide.* 

• Ah ! and so there may be civil war ? ' 

' If I understand the situation rightly, the 
people wiU by the time we land see through 
the whole thing, and will thrust aside any one 
who endeavours to prevent them from resist- 
ing the invader on the frontier. I only hope 
that we may be there in time to prevent any 
act of violence. What Gloria has to do now 
is to defend and to maintain her national 
existence ; we have no time for the trial or 
the punishment of worthless or traitorous 
ministers and officials.' 

* Well, weU,' Sir Kupert said, ' I suppose I 
had better ask no questions nor know too 
much of your plans. They are honourable 
and patriotic, I am sure; and indeed it does 
not much become a part of our business here, 
for we have never been in very cordial rela- 
tions with the new Government of Gloria, 
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and I suppose now we shall never have any 
occasion to trouble ourselves much about it. 
So I wish you from my heart all good fortune ; 
but of course I wish it as the personal friend, 
and not as the Secretary of State. That 
officer has no wish but that satisfactory 
relations may be obtained with everybody 
under the sun.' 

Ericson smiled, half sadly. He was 
thinking that there was even more of an 
official fossilisation of Sir Eupert's earlier 
nature than Sir Eupert himself had suspected 
or described. Hamilton assumed that it was 
all the natural sort of thing — that everybody 
in office became like that in time. Sarrasin 
again told himself that at no appeal less 
stroncT than that of a personal and imploring 
request from her gracious Majesty herself 
would he ever consent to become a Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Sir Rupert had come to have a very 
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Strong feeling of friendship and even of 
affection for the Dictator. He thought him 
far too good a man to be thrown away on a 
pitiful South American Repubhc. But of 
late he accepted the situation. He under- 
stood — at all events, he recognised — the 
almost fanatical Quixotism that was at the 
base of Ericson's character, and he admired 
it and was also provoked by it, for it made 
him see that remonstrance was in vain. 

Sir Rupert fel t himself disappointed, 
although only in a vague sort of way. H alf 
unconsciously he had lately been forming a 
wish for the future of his daughter, and now 
he was dimly conscious that that wish was 
not to be realised. He had been thinking 
that Helena was much drawn towards the 
Dictator, and he did not see where he could 
have found a more suitable husband. Ericson 
did not come of a great family, to be sure, 
but Sir Rupert saw more and more every day 
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that the old-fashioned social distinctions were 
not merely crumbling but positively breaking 
down, and he knew that any of the duchesses 
with whom he was acquainted would gladly 
encourage her daughter to marry a million- 
aire from Oil City, Pennsylvania. He had 
seen and he saw that Ericson was made 
welcome into the best society of London, and, 
what with his fame and Helena's money, 
he thought they might have a pleasant 
way in life together. Now that dream had 
come to an end. Ericson, of course, would 
naturally desire to recover his position in 
South America ; but even if he were to 
succeed he could hardly expect Helena to 
settle down to a life in an obscure and fcetid 
South American town. Sir Enpert took this 
for granted. He did not argue it out. It 
came to his eyes as a certain unarguable fact. 
He knew that his daughter was unconven- 
tional, but he construed that only as being 
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unconventional within conventional limits. 
Some of her ways might be unconventional ; 
he did not believe it possible that her life 
could be. It did not even occur to him 
to ask himself whether, if Helena reaUy wished 
to go to South America and settle there, he 
could be expected to give his consent to such 
a project 
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THE PANGS OP THE SUPPRESSED MESSAGE 

' By Jove, I thought they would never go ! ' 
Hamilton said to Captain Sarrasin as they 
moved towards their bedrooms. 

' So did I,* Sarrasin declared with a sigh of 
relief. 'They' whose absence was so much 
desired were Sir Rupert Langley and the 
Dictator. 

' Come into my room,' Hamilton said in a 
low tone. They entered Hamilton's room, 
speaking quietly as if they were burglars. 
Sarrasin was lodged on the same corridor a 
little farther off. The soft electric light was 
sending out its pale amber radiance on the 
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corridor and in the bedroom. Hamilton 
closed his door. 

' Please take a seat, Sarraein,' he said with 
elaborate poUteneas, and Sarrasin obeyed him 
and sat down in a luxurious armchair, and 
then Hamilton sat down too. This apparently 
was pure ceremonial, and the ceremonial was 
over, for in a moment they both rose to their 
feet. They had something to talk about that 
passed ceremonial. 

' "What do you think of all this ? ' Hamilton 
asked. * Do you think there is anything in 
it?' 

' Yes, I'm sure there is. That's a very 
clever girl, Miss Paulo ' 

* Tes, she's very clever,' Hamilton said 
in an embarrassed sort of way — ' a very 
clever girl, a splendid girl. But we haven't 
much to go on, have we? She can only 
suspect that this fellow knows Spanish — she 
can't be quite sure of it.' 
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'Many a pretty plot has been found out 
■with no better evidence to start the dis- 
covery. The end of a clue ia often the 
almost iavieible tail of a piece of string. But 
we have other evidence too.' 

' Out with it,' Hamilton said impatiently. 
In all his various anxieties he was conscious 
of one strong anxiety — that Dolores might be 
justified in her conjecture and proved not to 
have made a wild mistake. 

' I got a telegram from across the Atlantic 
to-night,' Sarrasin said, ' that time in the 
dining-room.' 

'Yes — well — I saw you had got some- 
thing.' 

' It came from Denver City.' 

'Oh!' 

' The home of Professor Flick. See ? ' 

' Yes, yes, to be sure. Well P ' 

' Well, it tells me that Professor Flick Is 

I 3 
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now in China, and that lie will return home 
by way of London.' 

' By Jove ! ' Hamilton exclaimed, and he 
turned pale with excitement. This was indeed 
a confirmation of the very worst suspicion 
that the discovery of Dolores could possibly 
have suggested. TBe man passing himself off 
as Professor Flick was not Professor Flick, 
but undoubtedly a South American. And he 
and his accomplice had been for days and 
nights domiciled with the Dictator! 

' Is your telegram trustworthy ? ' he asked. 

'Perfectly; my message was addressed 
yesterday to my old friend Professor Clinton, 
who is now settled in Denver City, but who 
used to be at the University of New Padua, 
Michigan.* 

' What put it into your head to send the 
message ? Had you any suspicion ? ' 

* No, not the least in the world ; but 
flomehow my wife began to have a kind of 
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idea of her own that all was not right. Do 
you know, Hamilton, the intuitions of that 
woman are something marvellous — marvellous, 
sir I Her perceptions are something outside 
herself, something transcendental, sir. So I 
telegraphed to my friend Clinton, and here we 
are, don't you see?' 

' Xes, I see,' Hamilton said, his attention 
wandering a little from the transcendental 
perceptions of Mrs. Sarrasin. ' Why, I wonder, 
did this fellow, whoever he is, take the name 
of a real man ? ' 

*0h, don't you see? Why, that's plain 
enough. How else could he ever have got in- 
troductions — introductions tliat would satisfy 
anybody ? You see the folk-lore dodge com- 
mended itself to my poor simple brother, who 
knew the name and the reputation of the real 
Professor Flick, and naturally thought it was 
all right. Then there seemed no immediate 
connection between my brother and the 
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Dictator ; and finally, the real Professor Flick 
■was in China, and would not be likely to hear 
about what was going on until these chaps 
had done the trick ; whereas, if any one in the 
States, not in constant communication with 
the real Flick, heard of his being in London it 
would seem all right enough — they would 
assume that he had taken London first, and 
not last. I must say, Hamilton, it was a very 
pretty plot, and it was devilish near being 
made a success.* 

'We'll foil it now,' Hamilton said, with 
his teeth clenched. 

' Oh, of course we'll foil it now,' Sarrasin 
said carelessly. ' We should be pretty sim- 
pletons if we couldn't foil the plot now that 
we have the threads in our hands.' 

' What do you make of it — murder ? ' 
Hamilton lowered his voice and almost shud- 
dered at his own suggestion. 

* Murder, of course — the murder of the 
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Dictator, and of every one who comes in the 
way of that murder. If the Dictator gets to 
Gloria the game of the ruffians is up — that we 
know by our advices — and if he is murdered 
in England he certainly can't get to Gloria. 
There you are I ' 

Nobody, however jealous for the Dictator, 
could doubt the sympathy and the devotion of 
Captain Sarrasin to the Dictator and his cause. 
Yet his cool and businesslike way of discuss- 
ing the question grated on Hamilton's ears. 
Hamilton, perhaps, did not make quite enough 
of allowance for a man who had been in so 
many enterprises as Captain Sarrasin, and who 
had got into the way of thinking that his own 
life and the life of every other such man is 
something for which a game is played by the 
Fates every day, and which he must be ready 
to forfeit at any moment. 

'The question is, what are we to do?' 
Hamilton asked sharply. . 
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' Well, these fellows are sure to know that 
his Excellency leaves to-morrow, and so the 
attempt will be made to-night.' 

'Suppose we rouse upSirEupert — indeed, 
he is probably not in bed yet — and send for 
the local police, and have these ruffians ar- 
rested ? We could arrest tliem ourselves 
without waiting for the police.' 

Sarrasin thought for a little. 'Wouldn't 
do,' he said. 'We have no evidence at all 
against them, except a telegram from an 
American, unknown to anyone here, and who 
might be mistaken. Besides, I fancy that if 
they are very desperate, they have got accom- 
plices who will take good care that the work 
is carried out somehow. Tou see, what they 
have set their hearts on is to prevent the 
Dictator from getting back to Gloria, and that 
so simplifies their business for them. I have 
no doubt that there is someone hanging about 
who would manage to do the trick if these 
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two fellows were put under arrest — all tlie 
easier because of the uproar caused by their 
arrest. No, we must give the fellows rope 
enough. We must let them show what their 
Uttle game is, and then come down upon 
them. After all, we are all right, don't you 
see?' 

Hamilton did not quite see, but he was 
beginning already to be taken a good deal 
mth the cool and calculating ways of the 
stout old Paladin, for whom life could not 
possibly devise a new form of danger. 

'I fancy you are right,' Hamilton said 
after a moment of silence. 

' Yes, I think I am right,' Sarrasin an- 
swered confidently. ' You see, we have the 
pull on them, for if their game is simple, ours 
is simple too. They want Ericson to die — ^we 
mean to keep him alive. You and I don't 
care two straws what becomes of our own 
lives in the row.' 
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' Not I, by Jove ! ' Hamilton exclmmed 
fervently. 

' All right ; then you see how easy it all 
is. Well, do you think we ought to wake up 
the Dictator ? It seems unfair to rattle him 
up on mere speculation, but the busiaess is 
serious.' 

' Serious ? — ^yes, I should think it was ! 
Life or death — more than that, the ruin 
or the failure of a real cause ! ' 

Hamilton knew that the Dictator had by 
nature a splendid gift of sleep, which had stood 
him in good stead during many an adventure 
and many a crisis. But it was qualified by a 
peculiarity which had to be recognised and 
taken into account. If his sleep were once 
broken in upon, it could not be put together 
again for that night. Therefore, his trusty 
henchman and valet took good care that his 
Excellency's slumbers should not if possible be 
disturbed. It should be said that mere noise 
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never disturbed him. He would waken if 
actually called, but otherwise could sleep in 
spite of thunder. Now that he was in quiet 
civic life, it was easy enough for him to get 
as much unbroken sleep as he needed. The 
directions which his valet always gave at 
Paulo's Hotel were, that his Excellency was to 
be roused from his sleep if the house were on 
fire — not otherwise. Of course all this was 
perfectly understood by everybody in Seagate 
HaU. 

' Must we waken him ? ' Sarrasin asked 
doubtfully. 

'Oh. yes,' Hamilton answered decisively. 
' ril take that responsibility upon myself;' 

' What I was thinking of,' Sarrasin whis- 
pered, ' was that if you and I were to keep 
close watch he might have his sleep out and 
no harm could happen to him.' 

'But then we shouldn't get to know, for 
to-night at least, what the harm was meant to 
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be, or whose the hand it was to come from. 
If there really is any attempt to be made, it 
will not be made while there is any suspicion 
that somebody is on the watch.' 

'True,' said Sarrasin, quite convinced and 
prepared for anything. 

' My idea ia this,' Hamilton said, ' a very 
simple old chestnut sort of idea, but it may 
serve a good turn yet — get his Excellency 
out of his room, and one of us get into it. 
Nothing will be done, of course, until all the 
lights are out, and then we shall soon find 
out whether all this is a false alarm or 
not.' 

' A capital idea ! I'll take his Excellency's 
place,' Sarrasin said eagerly. 

Hamilton shook his head. ' I have the 
better claim,' he said. 

''Tisn't a question of claim, my dear 
Hamilton. Of course, if it were, I should 
have no claim at all. It is a question of effect 
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' — of result — of a thing to be done, don't you 
see?' 

'Well, what has that to do with the 
question ? I fancy I could see it through as 
well as most people,' Hamilton said, flushing 
a Httle and beginning to feel angry. The 
idea of thinking that there was anybody alive 
who could watch over the safety of the 
Dictator better than he could I Sarrasin was 
really carrying things rather too far. 

* My dear boy,' the kind old warrior said 
soothingly, ' I never meant that. But you 
know I am an old and trained adventurer, 
and I have been in all sorts of dangers and 
tight places, and I have a notion, my dear 
chap, that I am physically a good deal 
stronger than you, or than most men for that 
matter, and this may come to be a question 
of strength, and of disarming and holding on 
to a fellow when once you have caught him.' 

' You are right,' Hamilton said submis- 
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sively but disappointed. ' Of course, I ought 
to have thouglit of that. I have plenty of 
nerve, but I know I am not half aa strong 
as you. All right, Sarrasin, you shall do the 
trick this time.' 

* It will very likely turn out to be nothing 
at all,' Sarrasin said, by way of soothing the 
young man's sensibilities ; ' but even if we 
have to look a little foolish in Ericsou's 
eyes to-morrow we shan't much mind.' 

* I'll go and rouse him up. I'll bring him 
along here. He won't enjoy being disturbed, 
but we can't help that.' 

'Better be disturbed by you than by- 
some other,' Sarrasin said grimly. 

The tone in which he answered, and the 
words and the grimness of his face, impressed 
Hamilton somehow with a new and keener 
sense of the seriousness of the occasion. 

' Tread lightly,' Sarrasin said, ' speak in 
low tones, but for your life not in a whisper 
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— a wliUper travels far. Keep your eyes 
about you, and find out, if you can, who are 
stirring. I am going to look in on Mi-s. 
Sarrasin's room for a moment, and I shall 
keep my eyes about me, I can tell you. The 
more people we have awake and on the alert 
the better — always provided that they are 
people whose nerves we can trust. As I tell 
you, Hamilton, I can trust the nerves of Mrs. 
Sarrasin. I have told her to be on the watch 
— and she will be.' 

' I am sure — I am sure,' said Hamilton ; 
and he cut short the encomium by hurrying 
on his way to the Dictator's room. 

Sarrasin left Hamilton's room and went 
for a moment or two to let Mrs. Sarrasin 
know how things were going. He had left 
Hamilton's room door half open. When he 
was coming out of his wife's room, he heard 
the slow, cautious step of a man in the corridor 
on which Hamilton's room opened and which 
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was at right angles with that on which. Mrs. 
Sarrasin was lodged. Could it be Hamilton 
coming back without having roused the 
Dictator ? Just as he turned into that cor- 
ridor he saw someone look into Hamilton's 
doorway, push the door farther apart, and 
then enter the room. Sarrasin quickly glided 
into the room af^er him ; the man turned 
round — and Sarrasin found himself confronted 
by Soame Eivers. 

' Hello ! ' Rivers said, with his usual arti- 
flciaUty of careless ease, ' I thought Hamilton 
was here. This is his room, ain't it P ' 

* Yes, certainly, this is his room ; he has 
just gone to look up the Dictator.' 

' Has he gone to waken him up ? ' Bivers 
asked, with a shade of alarm passing over 
him. For Kivers had been meditating during 
the last two hours over his suppressed 
telegram, and thinking what a fix he should 
have got himself into if any danger really 
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were to threaten the Dictator, and it became 
known that he, the private secretary of Sir 
Kupert Langley, had in Sir Rupert's own 
house deliberately suppressed the warning 
sent to him from the Foreign Office — a 
warning sent for the protection of the man 
who was then Sir Eiipert's guest. If anything 
were to happen, diplomacy would certainly 
never further avail itself of the services of 
Soame Bivers. Nor would He!ena Langley 
be likely to turn a favourable eye on Soame 
Eivers. So, after much consideration, Rivera 
thought his best course was to get at Hamilton 
and let him know of the warning. Of course 
he need not exactly aay when he had received 
it, and Hamilton was such a focd that he 
could easily be put off, and in any case the 
whole thing was probably some absurd scare ; 
but still Rivers wanted to be out of aJl 
responsibility, and was already cursing the 
sudden impulse that made him crumple up 
VOL. III. K 
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the telegram and keep it back. Now, he 
could not tell why, hU mind misgave him 
when he found Sarrasio coming into 
Hamilton's room and heard that Hamilton 
had gone to arouse the Dictator. 

' We have thought it necessary to waken 
his Excellency,' Sarrasin said emphatically ; 
and he did not fail to notice the look of alarm 
that came over Eivers's face. 'Something 
wrong here,' Sarrasin thought. 

'You don't really suppose there is any 
danger ; isn't it all alarmist nonsense, don't 
you think ? ' 

* I hadn't said anything about danger, Mr. 
Rivers.' 

'No. But the truth is, I wanted to see 
Hamilton about a private message I got from 
the Foreign Office, telling me to advise him 
to look after the — the — the ex- Dictator, that 
there was some plot against him ; and I'm 
sure it's all rubbish — people don't do these 
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things in England, don't you know? — but I 
thought I would come round and tell Hamilton 
all the same.' 

'Hamilton will be here in a moment or 
two with his Excellency. Hadn't you better 
wait and see them ? ' 

'Oh — thanks — do — it will do as weU if 
you will kindly give my message.' 

'May I ask what time you got your 
message ? ' 

' Oh — a httle time ago. I feel sure it's 
all nonsense ; but still I thought I had better 
tell Hamilton about it all the same.' 

' I hope it's all nonsense,' Sarrasin said 
gravely. ' But we have thought it right to 
arouse his Excellency.' 

' Oh ! ' Elvers said anxiously, and slackened 
in his departure, 'you have got some news 
of your own ? ' 

'We have got some news of our own, Mr. 
Eivers, and we have got some suspicions of 
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our own. Some of U9 have our eyos, others 
of us have our ears. Others of us get 
telegrams— and act on them at once.' This 
was a thrust deeper even than its author in- 
tended. 

* You don't really expect that anything is 
going to happen to-night? ' 

'I am too old a soldier to expect any- 
thing, 1 keep awake and wait until it 
comes.' 

' But, Mr. Sarrasin — I beg pardon, 
Colonel Sarrasin ' 

' Captain Sarrasin, if you please.' 

* I beg your pardon, Capt^n Sarrasin. 
Do you really think there is any plot against 
— against — his Excellency ? ' Eivers had hesi- 
tated for a moment. He hated to call Ericson 
either ' his Excellency ' or ' the Dictator.* 
But just now he wanted above all other things 
to conciliate Sarrasin, and if possible get him 
on his side, in case there should come to be a 
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question conceraiog the time of the delayed 
warning. 

' I believe it is pretty likely, sir.' 

' In this house ? ' 

' In this very house.' 

'But, good God! that can't be. Why 
don't we tell Sir Bupcrt ? ' 

' Why didn't you tell Sir Ilupert P ' 

'Because I was told not to alarm him for 
nothing.' 

'Exactly; we don't want to alarm him 
for nothing. We think that we three — the 
Dictator, Hamilton, and I — we can manage 
this little business for ourselves. Not one of 
the three of us that hasn't been in many a 
worse corner alone before, and now there 
are three of us — don't you see ? ' 

' Can't I help ? ' 

' Well, I think if I was you I'd just keep 
awake,' Sarrasin said. ' Odd sorts of things 
may happen. One never knows. Hush I I 
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think I hear our friends. Will you stay and 
talk with them ? ' 

' No,' s^d Rivers emphatically ; and he 
left the room straightway, going in the 
opposite direction from the Dictator's room, 
and turning into the other corridor before 
he could have been seen by anyone coming 
into the corridor where the Dictator and 
Hamilton and Sarrasin were lodged. 

Soame Rivers went back to his room, and 
sat there and waited and watched. His 
thoughts were far from enviable. He was in 
the mood of a man who, from being an utter 
sceptic, or at least Agnostic, is suddenly 
shaken up into a recognition of something 
supernatural, and does not as yet know how 
to make the other fashions of his life fit in 
with this new revelation. Selfish as he was, 
he would not have put off taking action on 
the warning he had received from the Foreign 
Office if he had at the time believed in the 
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least that there was any possibility of a plot 
for political assassination being carried on in 
an English country house. Soame Rivers 
reasoned, like a realistic novelist, from his own 
experiences only. He regarded the notion of 
such things taking place in an Englbb country 
house as no less an anachronism than the 
moving helmet in the ' Caatle of Otranto ' or 
the robber castle in the ' Mysteries of 
Udolpho.' Not that we mean to convey the 
idea that Eivers had read either of these 
elaborate masterpieces of old-fashioned fiction 
— for he most certainly had not read either 
of them, and very hkely had not even heard 
of either. But if he had studied them he 
would probably have considered them as 
quite as much an appurtenance of real life as 
any story of a plot for political assassination 
carried on in an English country house. 
Now, however, it was plain that a warning 
had been given which did not come from the 
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fossiliseil officials of the Foreign Office, and 
which impressed so cool an old soldier as 
Captain Sarrasin with a sense of serious 
danger. As far as regarded all the ordinary 
affairs of life, Eivers looked down on Sarrasin 
with a quite unutterable contempt. Sarrasin 
was not a man to get in the ordinary way into 
Soanie Eivers's set ; and Eivers despised alike 
any one who was not in his set, and any one 
who was pushed, or who pushed himself, into 
it. He detested eccentricities of all sorts. 
He would have instinctively disliked and 
dreaded any man whose wife occasionally wore 
man's clothes and rode astride. He considered 
all that sort of thing bad form. He chafed 
and groaned and found his pain sometimes 
almost more than he could bear under the au- 
dacious unconventionalitica of Helena Langley. 
But he knew that he had to put up with 
Helena Langley ; he knew that she would con- 
sider herself in no way responsible to him for 
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anything she said or did ; and he only dreaded 
the chance of some hinted, hardly repressible 
remonstrance from him provoking her to tell 
him bluntly that she cared nothing about his 
opinion of her conduct. Now, however, as 
he thought of Sarrasin, he found that he could 
not deny Sarrasin 's coolness and courage and 
judgment, and it comforted him to think 
that Sarrasin must always say he had a 
wjiming from him, Soame Rivera, before 
anything had occurred — if anything was to 
occur. If anything should occur, the actual 
hour of the warning given would hardly be 
recalled amid so many circumstances more 
important. Soame sat in his room and 
watched with heavy heart. He felt that he 
had been playing the part of a traitor, and, 
more than that, that he was likely to be 
found out. Could he retrieve himself, even 
yet ? He knew he was not a coward. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE EXPLOSION 

MRAifWHiLE Hamilton came back to hia room 
with the Dictator. The Dictator looked 
fresh, bright, wide-awake, and ready for any- 
thing. He had grumbled a little on being 
roused, and was at first inclined rather 
peevishly to ' pooh-pooh ' all suggestion of 
conspiracies and personal danger. He even 
went so far as to say that, on the whole, he 
would rather prefer to be allowed to have hii 
sleep out even though it were to be concisely 
rounded off by his death. But he soon pulled 
himself together and got out of that perverse 
and sleepy mood, and by the time he and 
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Hamilton had found Sarrasin, the Dictator 
was ■well up to all the dutiea of a com- 
mander-in-chief. He had a rapid review of 
the situation with Sarrasin. 

* What I don't see,' he quietly said — he 
knew too well to try whispering — ' is why I 
should not keep to my own room. If any- 
thing is going to happen I am well fore- 
warned, and shall be well fore-armed, and I 
shall be pretty well able to take care of my- 
self; and why should any one else run any 
risk on my account ? ' 

' It isn't on your account,' Sarrasin 
answered, a Uttle bluntly. 

' No P Well, I am glad to hear that. On 
whose account, then, may I ask ? ' 

' On account of Gloria,' Sarrasin answered 
decisively. ' If Hamilton here is killed, or 1 
am killed, it does not matter a straw so far 
aa Gloria is concerned. But if you got 
killed, who, I want to know, is to go out to 
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Gloria ? Gloria would not rise for Hamilton 
or me.' 

The Dictator could say nothing. He 
could only claap in silence the hand of either 
man. 

'They are putting out the Ughta down- 
stairs,' Sarrasin said in a low tone. ' I had 
better get to my lair.' 

' Have you got a revolver ? ' Hamilton 
asked. 

' Never go without one, dear boy.' Then 
Sarrasin stole away with the noiseless tread 
of the Ked Indian, whose comrade and whose 
enemy he had been so often. 

Hamilton closed his door but did not 
fasten It. The electric light still burned 
softly there. 

' Will you smoke ? ' Hamilton asked. ' I 
smoke here every night, and Sarrasin too, 
mostly. It won't arouse any suspicion if the 
smoke gets about the corridor. I am often 
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up mucli later than this. You need not 
answer, and then your voice can't be heard. 
Just take a cigar.' 

The Dictator quietly nodded, and took two 
cigars, which he selected very carefully, and 
began to smoke. 

'Do you know,' Ericson said, 'that to- 
morrow is my birthday ? No — I mean it is 
already my birthday.' 

'As if I didn't know,' Hamilton replied. 

' Odd, if anything should happen,' 

Then there was absolute ailence in the 
room. Each man kept his thoughts to him- 
self, and yet each knew well enough what the 
other was thinking of. Ericson was thinking, 
among other things, how if there should 
really be some assassin plot, what a trouble 
and a scandal and even a serious danger he 
should have brought upon the Langleya, who 
were so kind and sweet to him. He was 
thinking of Sarrasin, and of the danger the 
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gallant veteran was running for a cause 
which, after all, was no cause of his. He could 
hardly as yet believe in the existence of the 
murder-plot ; and etill, with his own know- 
ledge of the practices of former Governments 
in Gloria, he could not look upon the positive 
evidence of Sarrasin's telegram from across 
the Atlantic and the sudden suspicions oi 
Dolores as insiguificai'it. He knew well that 
one of the practices of former Governments in 
Gloria had been, wli n they wanted a dan- 
gerous enemy removed, to employ some 
educated and clever criminal already under 
conviction and sentence of death, and release 
him for the time with the promise that, if he 
should succeed in doing their work, means 
should be found to relieve him from his penalty 
altogether. When he became Dictator he 
had himself ordered the re-arrest of two such 
men who had had the audacity to return to 
the capital to claim their reward, under the 
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impressioa that they should find their old 
friends still in power. He commuted the 
death punishment in their case, bad as they 
were, on the principle that they were the 
victims of a loathsome system, and that they 
were tempted into the new crime. But he 
left them to imprisonment for hfe. Ericson 
had a strong general objection to the infliction 
of capital punishment — to the punishment 
that is irreparable, that cannot be recalled. 
He was not actually an uncompromising 
opponent on moral grounds of the principle 
of capital punishment, but he would think 
long before sanctioning its infliction. 

He was wondering, in an idle sort of way, 
whether he could remember the appearance 
or the name of either of these two men. He 
might perhaps remember the names ; he did 
not believe he could recall the faces. Clearly 
the Dictator wanted that great gift which, 
according to popular tradition or belief, 
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always belonged to the true leaders of men — 
the gift of remembering every face one ever 
has seen, and every name one has ever heard. 
Alexander had it, we are told, and Julius 
Ciesar, and Oliver Cromwell, and Claverhouse, 
and Napoleon Bonaparte, and Brighani Young. 
Napoleon, to be sure, worked it up, as we 
have lately come to know, by collusion with 
some of his officers ; and it may be that 
Brigham Young was occaaionally coached by 
devoted Elders at Salt Lake City. At all 
events, it would not appear that the Dictator 
either had the gift, or at present the means of 
being provided with any substitute for it. He 
could not remember the appearance of the 
men he had saved from execution. It ia 
curious, however, how much of his time and 
his thoughts they had occupied or wasted 
while he was waiting for the first sound that 
might be expected to give the alarm. 

Hamilton looked at his watch. The 
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Dictator motioned to him, and Hamilton 
turned, the face of the watch towards him. 
Half-paat one o'clock EricsoQ saw. He looked 
tired. Hamilton made a motion towards his 
own bed which clearly signified, 'Would 
you hke to lie down for a little ? ' Ericson 
replied by a sign of assent, and presently he 
stretched himself half on the bed and half off 
— on the coverlet of the bed as to his head 
and shoulders, with his legs hanging over the 
side and hia feet on the floor — and he thought 
again about his birthday, and so he feU 
asleep. 

Hamilton had often seen him fall asleep 
like this in the immediate presence of 
danger, but only when there was nothing 
that could immediately, and in the expected 
course of things, exact or even call for his 
personal attention or his immediate command. 
Now, however, Hamilton somewhat marvelled 
at the power of concentration which could 
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enable his chief to give himself at once up to 
sleep with the knowledge that some sort of 
danger — purely personal danger — hung over 
him, the nature, the form, and the time of 
which were absolutely hidden in darkness. 
Very brave men, familiar with the perils and 
horrors of war, experienced duellists, intrepid 
explorers, seamen whose nerves are never 
shaken by the white squall of the Levant or 
the storm in the Bay of Biscay or the tempest 
round some of the most rugged coasts of 
Australia, such men are often turned white- 
livered by the threat of assassination — that 
terrible pestilence which walks abroad at 
night or in the dusk, and dogs remorselessly 
the footsteps of the victim. But Ericson 
slept composedly, and his deep, steady breath- 
ing seemed to tell pale-hearted fear it lied. 

And other thoughts, too, came up into 
Hamilton's mind. He had long put away all 
wild hopes and dreams of Helena. He had 
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utterly given her up ; he had seen only too 
clearly which way her love waa stretching ita 
tentacula, and he had long since submitted 
himself to the knowledge that they did not 
stretch themselves out to grapple with the 
strings of his heart. He knew that Helena 
loved the Dictator. He bent to the know- 
ledge ; he was not sorry now any more. 
Bat he wondered if the Dictator in his iron 
course was sleeping quietly in the front of 
danger for him, which must mean misery for 
Aer, and waa thinking nothing about her. 
Surely he must know, by this time, that she 
loved him I Surely he must love her — that 
bright, gifted, generous, devoted girl! Was 
she, then, misprised by Ericson ? Was the 
Dictator's heart so full of his own political 
and patriotic schemes and enterprises that he 
■ could not spare a thought, even in his dreams, 
for the girl who so adored him, and whom 
Hamilton had at one time so much adored P 
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Did tMs Stately tree never give a thought to 
the beautiful and fresh flower that drank the 
dew at its feet ? 

Suddenly Ericson turned on the bed, and 
from his sleeping lips came a murmuring cry 
— a low-voiced plaint, instinct with infinite 
love and yearning and pathos — and the only 
words then spoken were the words, ' Helena, 
Helena I ' And then the question of Hamil- 
ton's mind was answered, and Ericson shook 
himself free of sleep, and turned on the bed 
and sat up and looked at Hamilton, and was 
clearly master of the situation. 

'I have been sleeping,' he said, in the 
craftily-qualified tone of the experienced one 
who thoroughly understands the difierence 
in a time of danger between the carefully 
subdued tone and the penetrating, sibilant 
whisper. ' Nothing has happened ? ' 

Hamilton made a gesture of negation. 

* It must come soon — if it is to come at 
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all,' Ericson said. 'And it will come — I 
know it — \ have had a dream.' 

* You don't believe in dreams ? ' Hamilton 
murmured gently. 

' I don't believe in all dreams, boy ; I 
do believe in that dream.' 

* Hush ! ' said Hamilton, holding up his 
hand. 

Some faint vague sounds were heard in 
the corridor. The Dictator and Hamilton 
remained absolutely motionless and silent. 

The Duchess had disappeared into her 
room for a while, and called together her 
maids and passed them in review. It was a 
whim of the good-hearted young Duchess to 
go round to country houses carrying three 
maids along with her. She had one maid as 
lier personal and bodily attendant, a second 
to dress her hair, and a third maid to look 
after her packing and her dresses. She had 
honestly got under the impression of late years 
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that a woman could not be well looked after 
who had not three maids to go about with her 
and see to her wants. When firat she settled 
down at Seagate Hall with her three atten- 
dant graces, Helena was almost inclined to 
resent such an invasion as an insult. It would 
not have mattered, the girl said to her father, 
if it were at King's Langley, where were 
rooms enough for a squadron of maids ; but 
here at Seagate Hall, the accommodation of 
which was limited, what an extraordinary 
thing to do I Who ever heard of a woman 
going about with three maids ? Sir Eupert, 
however, would not have a breath of murmur 
against the three maids, and the Duchoss made 
herself so thoroughly agreeable and sympa- 
thetic in every other way that Helena soon 
forgot the infliction of the three maids. ' I 
only hope they are made quite comfortable,' 
she said to the dignified housekeeper. 

' A good deal more comfortable, Miss, than 
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they had any right to expect,' was the reply, 
and so all was settled. 

This night, then, the Duchess summoned 
her maids around her and had her hair 
' fixed,' as she would herself have expressed 
it, and then made up her mind to pay a visit 
to Helena. She had become really quite fond 
of Helena, all the more because she felt sure 
that the girl had a love-secret, and wished 
very much that Helena would take her into 
confidence. 

The Duchess appeared in Helena's room 
draped in a lovely dressing-gown and wearing 
slippers with be-diamonded buckles. The 
Duchess evidently was ready for a long 
dressing-gown talk. She liked to contemplate 
herself in one of her new Parisian dressing- 
gowns, and she was quite willing to give 
Helena her share in the gratification of the 
sight. But Helena's thoughts were hopelessly 
away from dressing-gowns, even from her 
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own. She became aware after a while that 
the Duchess was giving her a history of some 
marvellous new dresses she had brought from 
Paris, and which were to be displayed lavishly 
during the short time left of the London 
season, and at Goodwood, and afterwards at 
various country houses. 

'You're sleepy, child,' the Duchess sud- 
denly said, * and I am keeping you up with 
my talk.' 

' No, indeed, Duchess, I am not in the least 
sleepy, and it's very kind of you to come and 
talk to me.' 

' "Well, if you ain't sleepy you are sorrow- 
ful or something like it. So your Dictator is 
going to try his luck again ! Well, dear, I 
just wish you and I could help some. By the 
way, don't you take my countrymen here as 
just our very best specimens of Americans.' 

'I hadn't much noticed,' Helena said 
listlessly. ' They seemed very quiet men.' 
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' Meaning that American men in general 
are rather noisy and self-aasertive ? ' the 
Duchess aaid with a smile. 

' Oh, no, Duchess, I never meant anything 
of the kind. But they do seem very quiet, 
don't they ? ' 

* Stupid, I should say,' was the comment 
of the Duchess. 'I didn't talk much with 
Mr. Copping, but I had a little talk with 
Professor Flick. I am afraid, by the way, he 
thinks me very stupid, for I appear to have 
got him mixed up in my mind with somebody 
quite different, and you know it vexes any- 
body to be mistaken for anybody else. I 
meant to ask him what State he hailed from, 
but I quite forgot. His accent didn't seem 
quite familiar to me somehow. I wish I had 
thought of asking him.' The Duchess seemed 
so much in earnest about the matter that 
Helena felt inspired to say by way of con- 
soUng her : 
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'Dear Dncbess, you can ask him the 
important question to-morrow. I dare say 
lie will not be offended.' 

' Well, now that's just what I have been 
thinking about, dear child. You see, I have 
already put my foot in it.' 

'Won't do much harm,' Helena said 
smiling — ' foot is too small.' 

' Come now, that's very prettily said ; ' and 
the gratified Duchess stretched out half un- 
consciously a very small and pretty foot, 
cased in an exquisite shoe and stocking, and 
then drew it in again as if thinking that she 
must not seem to be personally vindicating 
Helena's compliment. ' But he might be 
offended, perhaps, if I were to convey the idea 
that I knew nothing at all of him or his place 
of birth. "Well — good night, child ; we shall 
meet him anyhow to-morrow.' She kissed 
Helena and left the room. 

When the Duchess had gone, Helena sat 
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in her bedroom, broad awake. She had got 
her hair arranged and put on a dressing- 
gown and sent her maid to bed long before, 
and now she took up a book and tried to read 
it, and now and then put it wearily down upon 
her lap, and then took it up again and read 
a page or two more, and then put it away 
again, and went back to think over things. 
What was she thinking about? Mostly, if 
not altogether, of the few words the Dictator 
had spoken to her — the words that told her 
he must cut short his visit to Seagate Hall. 
She knew quite well what that meant. It 
meant, of course, that he was going out to fling 
himself upon the shore of Gloria, and that 
he might never come back. He might have 
miscalculated the strength of his following 
in Gloria — and then it was all but certain 
that he must die for his mistake. Or he 
might have calculated wisely — and then he 
would be welcomed back to the Dictatorship 
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of Gloria, and then he would — oh ! she was 
sure he would — drive back the invaders from 
the frontier, and she would be proud, oh ! 
so proud, of that ! But then he would re-; 
main in Gloria, and devote himself to Gloria, 
and come back to England no more. How 
women have to suffer for a political cause ! 
Not merely the mothers and wives and sisters 
who have to see their loved ones go to the 
prison or the scaffold for some political 
question which they regard, from their 
domestic point of view, as a pure nuisance 
and curse because it takes the loved one 
from them. Oh ! but there is more than that, 
worse than that, when a woman is willing 
to be devoted to the cause, but finds her heart 
torn with agony by the thought that her lover 
cares more for the cause than he cares for her 
— that for the sake of the cause he could live 
without her, and even could forget her ! 

This was what Helena was thinking of 
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this night, as she outwatched the stars, and 
knew by his tale half-told that the Dictator 
would soon be leaving her, in all probability 
for ever. He was not her lover in any sense. 
He had never made love to her. He had 
never even taken seriously her innocently 
bold advances towards him. He had taken 
them as the sweet and kindly advances of a 
girl who out of her generosity of heart was 
striving to make the course of hfe pleasant 
for a banished man with a ruined career. 
Helena saw all this with brave impartial eyes. 
She had judged rightly up to a certain point ; 
but she did not see, she could not see, she 
could not be expected to see, how a time came 
about when the Dictator had begun to be afraid 
of the part he was playing, of the time when 
the Dictator grew acquainted with his heart, 
and searched what stirred it so — according to 
the tender and lovely words of Beaumont and 
Fletcher — and, alas ! had found it love. 
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Strange that these two hearts ao thoroughly 
affined should be so misjudging each of the 
other I It was like the story told in Uhland's 
touching poem, which probably no one reads 
now even in Uhland's own Germany, about 
the youth who is leaving his native town for 
ever, accompanied by the gdeit — the escort, 
the ' send-off' — of his companion students, and 
who looks back to the window which the 
maiden has just opened and thinks, 'If she 
had but loved me ! ' and a tear comes into 
the girl's deep blue eye, and she closes her 
window, hopeless, and thinks, ' If he had but 
loved me ! ' 

' And now he is going I ' thought Helena. 
And at that hour Ericson vras waking up, 
aroused from sleep by the sound of his own 
goftly-breathed word ' Helena 1 ' 

' It is now his birthday,' she thought. 

Soame Eivers was not in his character very 
like Hamlet. But of course there is that one 
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touch of nature that makes the whole world 
kin, and the touch of nature that made Hamlet 
and Soame Elvers kin to-night was found in 
the fact that on this night, as on a memorable 
night of Hamlet's career, in his heart there 
was ' a kind of fighting' that would not let 
him sleep. He sat up fully dressed. The 
one thing present to his mind was the thought 
that, if anything whatever should happen to 
the Bictator — and the more the night grew 
later, the more the possibihty seemed to 
enlarge upon him — the ruin of all Soame 
Eivers's career seemed certain. Inquiiy 
would assuredly be made into the exact 
hour when the telegram was sent from the 
Foreign Office and when it was received at Sir 
Rupert Langley's, and it would be known that 
Elvers had that telegram for hours in his 
hands without telling anyone about it. It 
was easy in the light and the talk of the 
dining-room and the billiard-room to tell 
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one's self that there could be no possible 
danger threatening any one in an English 
gentleman's country house. But now, in the 
deep of the night, in the loneliness, with the 
knowledge of what Sarraain had said, all 
looked so difiereut. It was easy at that 
earlier and brighter and raore self-confident 
hour to crumple up a telegram and make 
nothing of it ; but now Soame Eivers could 
only curse himself for his levity and his 
folly. What would Helena Langley say to 
him? 

"Was there anything he could do to retrieve 
his position ? Only one thing occurred to 
him. He could go and hide himself some- 
where in shade or in darkness near the 
Dictator's door. If any attempt at assassina- 
tion should be made, he might be in advance 
of Sarrasin and Hamilton. If nothing should 
happen, he at least would be found at his self- 
ordained post of watchfulness by Hamilton 
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and Sarrasin, and they would report of him 
to Sir Bupert — and to Helena. 

This seemed the best stroke of policy for 
him. He threw off his smoking-coat and put 
on a small tight closely-buttoned jacket, 
which in any kind of struggle, if such there 
were to be, would leave no flapping folds for 
an antagonist to cling to. Bivers was well- 
skilled in boxing and in all manner of manly 
exercises, he took care to be a master in his 
way of every art a smart young Englishman 
ought to possess, and he began to think with 
a sickening revulsion of horror that in keeping 
back the telegram he had been doing just the 
thing which would shut him out from the 
society of English gentlemen for ever. A 
powerful impulse was on him that he must 
redeem himself, not merely in the eyes of others 
— others perhaps might never know of his 
momentary lapse — but in his own eyes. At 
that moment he would have braved any 
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danger, not merely to save the Dictator but 
simply to show that he had striven to save tlie 
Dictator. It flashed across his mind that he 
might even stUl make himself a sort of second- 
best hero — in the eyes of Helena Langley. 

He thought he heard a stirring somewhere 
in one of the corridors. He put on a pair of 
tight-fitting noiseless velvet slippers, and he 
glided out of his room and turned into the 
corridor where the Dictator slept. Yes, there 
surely was a sound in that direction. Eivers 
crept swiftly and stealthily on. 

Soame Eivers belonged to his age and his 
society. He was born of Cynicism and of 
Introspection. It would have interested him 
quite as much .to find out himself as to 
find out any other person. While he was 
moving along in the darkness it occurred to 
nim to remember that he did not know in the 
least whither, to what rescue, to what danger, 
he was steering- He might, for aught he 
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knew, have to grapple with assassina. The 
whole thiag might prove to be a false alarm, 
an absurd scare, and then he, who based his 
whole life and his whole reputation on the 
theory that nothing ever could induce him to 
make himself ridiculous or to become bad 
form, might turn out to be the ludicrous hero 
of a country-house * booby-trap.' To do him 
justice, he feared this result much more than 
the other. But he wanted to test himself — 
to find himself out. All this thinking had 
not as yet delayed his movements by a single 
step, but now he paused for one short second, 
and he felt his pulse. It beat steadily, 
regularly as the notes of Big Ben at West- 
minster. * Come,' he breathed to himself, ' X 
am all right. Come what will, I know I am 
not a coward ! ' 

For there had come into Rivers' somewhat 
emasculated mind now and again the doubt 
whether his father, Cynicism, and his mother. 
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Introspection, might not, between tliem, have 
entailed some cowardice on him. He felt 
relieved, encouraged, satisfied, by the test of 
his pulse. ' Come,' he thought to himself, ' if 
there is anything really to be done, Helena 
shall praise me to-morrow.' So he stole his 
quiet way. 

Sarrasin had made himself acquainted 
with the Dictator's habits — and he at once 
installed himself in bed. He took off his outer 
clothing, his coat and waistcoat, kicked off his 
dress shoes, and keeping on his trousers he 
settled himself down among the bed-clothes. 
He left, his coat and waistcoat and shoes osten- 
tatiously lying about. If there was to be a 
murderous attack, his idea was to invite, 
not to discourage, that murderous attack, 
and certiunly not by any means to scare 
it away. Any indication of preparedness or 
wakefulness or activity could only have the 
'effect of giving warning to the assassin. 
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and so putting off the attempt at the crime. 
The old soldier felt sure that the attempt 
could never be made under conditions so 
favourable to his side of the controversy as 
at the present moment. ' "We have got it here,' 
he said to himself, ' we can't tell where it may 
break out next.' 

He turned off the electric light. The 
button was so near his hand that it would 
not take him a second to turn the light on 
again whenever he should have need of it. 
His purpose was to get the assassin or 
assassins as far as possible into the room and 
close to the bed. He was determined' not to 
admit that he had thrown off sleep until the 
very last moment, and then to flash the electric 
light at once. He would leave no chance 
whatever for any explanation or apology 
about a mistake in the room or anything 
of that kind. Before he would consent to 
open his eyes fully he must have indisputable 
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evidence of the raurderoug plot. Once for 
all! 

Sarraein kept his watch under his pillow, 
safe within reach. He wanted to be sure of 
the exact minute when everything was to 
occur. He fancied he ' heard some faint 
moving in the corridor, and he turned on the 
electric light and gave one glance at his watch 
and then summoned darkness again. He found 
that it was exactly two o'clock. Now, 
he thought, if anything is going to be done, 
it must be done very soon ; we can't have 
long to wait. He was glad. The most 
practised and case-hardened soldier ia not 
fond of having to wait for his enemy. 

Sarrasin had left his door— Ericson's door 
— unlocked and unbarred. Everybody who 
knew the Dictator intimately knew that he 
had a sort of ft'e for leaving his doors open. 
Sarrasin knew this ; but, besides, he was 
anxious, as has been already said, to draw 
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the assassin plot, if such plot there were, into 
him, not to bar it out and keep it on the other 
aide. Now the way was clear for the enemy. 
Sarrasin lay low and listened. Yes, there 
was undoubtedly the sound of feet in the 
corridor. It was the sound of one pair of 
feet, Sarrasin felt certain. He had not cam- 
paigned with Eed Shirt and his Sioux for 
nothing ; he could distinguish between two 
sounds and four sounds. ' Come, this is going 
to be au easy job,' he thought to himself. ' I 
am not much afraid of any one man who is 
likely to turn up. Bring along your bears.' 
The old soldier chuckled to himself; he was 
getting to be rather amused with the whole 
proceeding. He lay down, and even in the 
lightness of his plucky heart indulged in 
simulation of deep breathings intended to 
convey to the possibly coming assassin that 
the victim was fast asleep, and merely waiting 
to be killed off conveniently without trouble 
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to anybody, even to himself. He was a little, 
just a little, sorry that Mrs. Sarrasin could 
not be present to see how ■well he could 
manage the job. But her presence would not 
be practicable, and she would be sure to 
believe that he had borne himself well under 
whatever difficulty and danger. So perhaps 
he breathed the name of his lady-love, as 
good knights did in the days to which he and 
his lady-love ought to have belonged, and 
. then he committed his soul to his Creator. 
The subtle sound came near the door. 
The door was gently tried — opened with a 
soft dexterity and suppleness of touch which 
much impressed the sham sleeper in the bed. 
' No heavy British hand there,' Sarrasin 
thought, recalling bis many memories of 
many lands and races. He lay with his right 
arm thrown carelessly over' the coverlets, 
and his left arm hidden. Given any assassin 
who is not of superlative quality, he will be 
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on his guard as to tlie disclosed right arm, 
and will not trouble himself about the hidden 
left. The door opened. Somebody came 
gliding in. The somebody was breathing too 
heavily. ' A poor show of an assassin,' 
^arraain could not help thinking. His nerves 
were now all abrace Uke the finest steel, and 
he could observe a dozen things in a second 
of time. ' If I couldn't do without puffing like 
that, I'd never join the assassin trade ! ' Tlien 
a crouching figure came to the bedside and 
looked over him, and took note, as he had 
expected, of the outstretched right arm, and 
stooped over it, and ranged beyond it and 
kept out of its reach, and then Ufted a knife ; 
and then Barrasin let out a terrible left-hander 
just under the assassin's chin, and the assassin 
tumbled over like a heavy lump on the carpet 
of the floor, and Sarrasin quietly leaped out 
of bed and took the knife out of his palsied 
hand and gently turned on the hght. 
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' Let's have a look at you,' he said, and he 
turned the fallen man over. In the mean- 
while he had thrust the knife under the pillow, 
and he held the revolver comfortably ready at 
the forehead of the reviving murderer. He 
studied his face. ' Hello,' he quietly said, 
'so it is yoiiV 

Yes, it was the wretched Saffron Hill 
Sicilian of St. James's Park. 

The Sicilian was opening his eyes and 
beginning vaguely to form a faint idea of how 
things had been going. 

* Why, you poor pitiful trash ! ' Sarrasin 
murmured under his breath, 'is this the. 
whole business ? Are you and your lady's 
slipper knife going to run this wholg ma- 
chine ? I don't believe a bit of it. Look here, 
tell lis your whole infernal plot, or I'll blow 
your brains out — at least as many as you have, 
which don't amount to much. Do you feel 
that ? ' 
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He pressed the barrel of his revolver hard 
on to the Sicilian's forehead. Under other 
conditiona it might have felt cool and refresh- 
ing. The touch uas cool and refreshing 
certainly. But the Sicilian, even in his bewil- 
dered condition, readily recognised the fact 
that the cool touch of the iron was evidently 
to be followed by a distressing explosion, and 
he could only whine feebly for mercy. 

For a second or two Sarrasin was fairly 
puzzled what to do. It would be no trouble 
to him to drive or drag this wretched Sicilian 
into the room where Ericson and Hamilton 
were waiting. Perhaps if they had heard any 
noise they would be round in a moment. But 
was this the plot ? "Was this the whole of the 
plot ? This poor pitiful trumpery attempt at 
assassination — ^was this aU that the reaction- 
aries of Gloria and of Orizaba could do ? 
' Out of the question,' Sarrasin thought. 

*I think I had better finish you ofi^' he 
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said to the Sicilian, speaking in a low, bland 
tone, subdued as that of a gentle evening 
breeze. ' Nobody really wants you any more. 
I don't care to rouse the house by using my 
revolver for a creature like you. Just come 
thi3 way,' and he dragged him with remorse- 
less hand towards the bed. ' I want to get at 
your own knife. That wUl do the business 
nicely.' 

Honest Sarrasin had not the faintest idea 
of becoming executioner in cold blood of the 
hired Sicilian stabber. It was important 
to him to see how far the Sicilian stabber's 
stabbing courage would hold out — ^whether 
there were stronger men behind him who 
could be grappled with in their turn. He 
still held to his conviction, ' We haven't got 
the whole plot out yet. Anybody could do 
this sort of thing.' 

' Don't kill me ! ' faintly murmured the 
wretched assassin. 
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' Why not ? Just tell me all, or 111 kill 
you in two seconds,' Sarrasin answered, in the 
same calm low voice, and, gripping the Sicilian 
solidly round the waist, he trailed him towards 
the bed, where the knife was. 

Then there came a flare and splash and 
blaze of yellowish red light across the eyes of 
Sarrasin and his captive, and in a moment a 
noise as fierce as if all the artUlery of Heaven 
^-or the lower deep — ^were let loose at once. 
No words could describe the devastating influ- 
ence of that explosion on the ears and the 
nerves and the hearts of those for whom it 
first broke, titter silence — that is, the sus- 
pension of all faculty of hearing or feeUng or 
thinking — succeeded for the moment. Sight 
and sound were blown out, as the flame of a 
candle is blown out by an oi^nary gun- 
powder explosion. Then the sudden and 
complete silence was succeeded by a crashing 
of bells in the ears, by a flashing of furnaces 
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in the eyes, by a limpneas of every limb, a 
relaxation of every fibre, by a longing to die 
and be quiet, by a craving to live and get out 
of the noiae, by an all unutterable struggle 
between present blindness and longed-for 
sight, present deafness and an impatient, 
insane thirst to hear what was going on, be- 
tween the faculties momentarily disordered 
and the faculties wildly striving to grasp 
again at order. And Sarrasin began to re- 
cover his reason and hia senses, and, brave as 
he was, his nerves relaxed when he saw in the 
instreaming light of the morning — the electric 
light had been driven out — that he was still 
gripping on to the body of the Sicihan, and 
that half the wretched Slcihan's head had 
been blown away. Then everything was 
once more extinguished for him. 

But in that one moment of reviving con- 
sciousness he contrived to keep hia wits well 
about him. ' It was not the Sicilian who did 
(Aa(/ he said to himself doggedly. 
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SOJIE VICTIMS 

The crash came on the ears of the Dictator 
and Hamilton. For a moment or two the 
senses of both were paralysed. It ia not easy 
for most of us, who have not been through 
the cruel suffocation of a dynamite explosion, 
to realise completely how the crushed collapse 
of the nervous system leaves mind, thought, 
and feehng absolutely prostrate before the 
mere shrillness of sound. We are not 
speaking now of the cases in which serious 
harm is done — of course anyone can under, 
stand that — ^but only of the cases, after all, 
and in even the best carried out and most 
brutally contrived dynamite attempt — the 
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vast majority of cases in which the intended 
or at least the probable victims suffer no per- 
manent barm whatever. The Dictator sud- 
denly found his senses deserting him with the 
crash of the explosion. He knew in a 
moment what it was, and he knew also that 
for a certain moment or two his senses would 
utterly fail to take account of it. For one 
fearful second he knew he was goiog to be 
insensible, just as a passenger at sea knows 
he is going to be sick. Then it was all over 
with him and quiet, and he felt nothing. 

How much time had passed when he was 
roused by the voice of Hamilton he did not 
know. Hamilton had had much the same 
experience, but Hamilton's main work in Ufe 
was looking after the Dictator, and the Dicta- 
4or's main work in life was not in looking 
after himself. Hamilton, too, was the younger 
man. Anyhow, he rallied the sooner. 

' Are you hurt ? ' he cried. And he 
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trembled lest he aiould hear the immortal 
words of Sir Henry Lawrence at Lucknow, 
' I'm tiUed ! ' 

' Eh — what ? I say, is it you, Hamilton ? 
I'm all right, boy ; how about you ? ' 

'Nothing the matter with me,' Hamilton 
said. ' Quite sure you are not hurt ? ' 

'Not the least little bit — only dazzled and 
dazed a good deal, Hamilton.' 

' Let's see what's going on outside,' 
Hamilton said. He sprang to open the door. ; 

*Wait a moment,' Ericson said quietly.' 
' Let ug see if that is all. There may be 
another. Don't rush, Hamilton, please. 
Take your time.' The Dictator was cool and 
composed. 

' Gunpowder P ' Hamilton asked. 

' No, no — dynamite. You go and look 
after Sarrasin, Hamilton ; I'll take charge of 
the house and see what this really comes to.' 

And so, with the coinposure of a man to 
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■whom notliing in the way of action is quite 
new or disturbing, he opened the door and 
went out into the corridor. All the lights 
that were anprhere burning had been blown 
out. Servanta, men and women, were 
rushing distractedly downstairs, those who 
slept above ; those who slept below were 
rushing distractedly upstairs. It was a con- 
fused scene of night-shirts and night-dresses. 

Ericson seized one stout footman, whom 
he knew well by sight and by name : ' Look 
here, Frederick,' he said quietly, 'don't 
spread any alarm — the worst is over. Turn 
on all the lights you can, and get some one to 
saddle a horse at once — no, to put a bridle 
on the horse — never mind the saddle — and in 
the meanwhile guard the house doors and see 
that no one goes out, except me. I want to 
get the horse. Do you understand all this ? 
Have you your senses about you ? ' 

The man was plucky enough, and took his 
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tone readily from Ericson's calm, subdued 
way. He recognised a leader. He had all 
the courage of Tommy Atkins and all Tommy 
Atkins's daring, and only wanted leadership. 
Only lead him and he was all right. He could 
follow. 

' Yes, your Excellency, I think I do. 
Lights on ; horse bridled ; no one allowed 
out but you.' 

' Eight,' Ericson answered ; ' you are a 
brave feUow.' 

In a moment Helena came from her room, 
fully dressed — that is to say, fully robed, in 
the dressing-gown wherein the Duchess had 
seen her, with white cheeks but resolute 
face. 

' Oh ! thank God you are safe,' she ex- 
claimed. ' What is it ? Where is my 
father P ' 

Just at the moment Sir Eupert came out 
of his room, plunging, st^gering, but un- 
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dismayed, and even then not forgetful of his 
position as a Secretary of State. 

' Here is your father, Heaven be praised ! ' 
Ericson exclaimed. *Sir Kiipert, I am an 
unlucky guest ! I have brought all this on 
you!' 

Helena threw herself on her father's neck. 
He clasped her tenderly, looking over her 
shoulder to Ericson as if he were putting her 
carefully for the moment out of the way. 
' It is dynamite, Ericson ? ' 

' Oh, yes, I think so. The sound seems to 
me beyond all mistake. I have heard it 
before.' 

' Not an accident ? ' 

* No— no accident. I don't think we need 
trouble about that. Look here, Sir Eupert ; 
you look after the house and the Duchess, 
and Sarrasin and everybody ; Hamilton will 
help you — I say, Hamilton, Hamilton, where 
are you ? I am going to have a ride round the 
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grounds and see if anyone is lurking. I have 
ordered a horse to be bridled.' 

'You tate command, Ericson,' Sir Kupert 
said. 

'Outside, yes,' Ericson assented. *Tou 
look after things inside.' 

'You must order a horse for me too,' 
Helena exclaimed, stiffening herself up from 
her father's protecting embrace. ' I can help 
you, I have the eyes of a lynx — I must do 
something. I must! Let me go, papa!' 
She turned appealingly to Sir Eupert. 

' Go, child, if you won't be in the way.' 

Ericson hesitated, just for a second ; then 
he spoke. 

' Come with me if you will, Miss Langley. 
You can pilot me over the grounds as nobody 
■else can.' 

'Oh!' she exclaimed, and they both 
rushed downstairs together. The servants 
were already lighting up such of the electric 
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lamps as had been left unmjured after the 
explosion. The electric engineer was on the 
spot and at work, with his assistants, as fresh 
and active as if none of them had ever 
wanted a rest in his life. Ericson cast a 
glance over the whole scene, and had to 
acknowledge that the household had turned 
out with almost the promptitude of a fire- 
drill on the ocean. The women servants, who 
were to be seen in their night-dresses scuttling 
wildly about when the crash of the explosion 
first shook them up, had now altogether dis- 
appeared, and were in all probabihty steadily 
engaged in putting things to rights wherever 
they could, and no one yet knew the number 
of the dead. 

Ericson and Helena got down to the hall. 
The girl was happy. Her father was safe ; 
and she was with the man she loved. More 
than that, she had a sense of sharing a danger 
with the man she loved. That was a delight 
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to be expressed by no words. She had not 
the remotest idea of what had happened. 
She had been sitting up late — ^unable to sleep. 
She had been thinking about the news the 
Dictator had told her — that he was going to 
leave her. Then came the tremendous crash 
of the explosion, and for a moment her senses 
and her thought were gone. Then she 
staggered to her feet, half bhnded, half 
deafened, but alive, and she rushed to her 
door and dragged it open ; and but for a 
blue foam of dawn all was darkness, and in 
another moment she knew that Ericson was 
alive, and she was able to welcome her 
father. What on earth did she want more ? 
It might be that there was danger to 
Hamilton — to Sarrasin — to Mrs. Sarraain — to 
the Duchess — to Miss Paulo — to some of the 
servants — to her own maid, a great friend 
and favourite of hers — to all sorts of persons. 
She had to acknowledge to her own heart 
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that in such a moment slie did not much 
care. She was conscioua of a sense of joy in 
the knowledge of the fact that To-to had not 
jet got down from London. There all calcu- 
lation ceased. 

The hall door was opened. The breath of 
the fresh morning came into their lungs. 
Helena drank it in, as if it were a draught 
of wine — in more correct words, as if it 
were not a draught of wine, for she was 
not much of a wine-drinker. The freshness 
of the air was a shuddering and a delight 
to her, 

'Let nobody leave the house imtil we 
come back,' Ericaon said to the man who 
opened the doors for Helena and him, 

' Nobody, sir ? ' the man asked in astonish- 
ment. 

* Nobody whatever.' 

' Not Sir Eupert, sir ? ' 

' Certainly not. Sir Rupert above all 
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men ! We can't have your father getting into 
danger, Miss Langley — can we ? ' 

' Oh no,' she answered quickly. 

' Which way to the stables ? ' Ericson asked 
the man, 

' Come with me,' Helena said ; ' I can 
show you.' 

They hurried round to the stables, and 
found a wideawake groom or two who had a 
lady's horse properly8addled,anda man's horse 
with no saddle, but only a bridle on. They 
had evidently taken the Dictator's command to 
the letter, and assumed that lie had some par- 
ticular motive for riding without a saddle. 

Ericson lifted Helena into her seat. It 
has to be confessed that she was riding in her 
already-mentioned dressing-gown, and that 
she had nothing on her head, and that her 
bare feet were thrust into slippers. Mrs. 
Grundy was not on the premises, and, even if 
she were, Helena would not have cared two 
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Straws about Mra. Grundy's reflections and 
criticisms. 

' Oh, look here, you haven't a saddle ! ' she 
cried to Ericson. 

' Saddle ! — ^qo matter — never mind the 
saddle,' he called. The horse was a little shy, 
and backed and edged, and went sideways, 
and plunged. One of the grooms rushed at 
him to hold his head. 

The Dictator laid one hand upon his 
mane. 'Let him go t ' he said, and he swung 
himself easily on to the unsaddled back and 
gripped the bridle. ' Now for it, Helena ! ' 
he exclaimed. 

Now for it, Helena ! She just caughS the 
words in the wild flash of their flight. Never 
before had he used her name in that way. 
He rode his unsaddled horse with all the 
ease of another Mephistopheles ; and what 
delighted the girl was that he seemed to count 
on her riding her course just as well. 
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* Look out everywhere you can,' he called 
to her ; ' tell me if you see a squirrel stirring, 
or the eyes of an owl looking out of the ivy 
bushes.' 

Helena had marvellous sight — but she 
could descry no human figure, no human 
eyes, but his, anywhere amid the myriad eyes 
of the dark night. They rode on and round. 

' We shall soon find out the whole story,' 
he said to her after a while, and he brought 
his horse so near to hers that it touched her 
saddle. * There is no one in the grounds and 
we shall soon know all, if we have only to deal 
with the people who were indoors. I think 
we have settled that already.' 

' But what ia it all ? ' she breathlessly asked, 
as they galloped round the young plantation. 
The hour, the companionship, the gallop, the 
fresh breath of the morning lur among the 
trees, seemed to make her feel as if she never 
had been young before. 
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' " Miching mallecho ; it means miscbief," 
as Hamlet saya,' the Dictator replied, ' and very 
much mischief too ; ' and he checked himself, 
pulling up his horse so suddenly that the 
creature fell back upon his haunches, and then 
flinging himself off the horse as lightly as if he 
were performing some equestrian exercise to 
win a prize in a competition. Then he let hia 
own horse run loose, and he stopped Helena's, 
and took her foot in his hand. 

'Jump off!' he said, in a voice of quiet 
authority. They were now in front of the hall 
door. 

'What more is the matter?' she asked 
nervously, though she did not delay her 
descent. She was firm on the gravel already, 
.picking up the dragging skirts of her dressing- 
gown. The dawn was lighting on her. 

' The house is on fire at this side,' he said 
composedly. ' I must go and show them how 
to put it out.' 
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' Tlie house on fire ! ' she exclainied. 

' Yes — for the moment. I shall put that all 
right.' 

She was prepared for anything now. ' "We 
have a fire-escape in the village,' she said, 
panting for breath. She had full faith in the 
Dictator's power to conquer any conflagration, 
but she did not want to give utterly away the 
resources of Senate Hall. 

' Yes, I am afraid of that sort of thing,' the 
Dictator replied. *I have no time to lose. 
Tell your father to look after things indoors 
and to let nobody out.' 

Then the hall door was flung open, and 
both Ericson and Helena saw by the scared 
faces 6f the two men who stood in the liall 
that something had happened since the Dic- 
tator and she had gone out on their short wild 
night-ride. 

'What has gone wrong, Frederick P' 
Helena asked eagerly. 
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'Oh please, Miaa, Mr. Eivera — Miss \ 

' Yes, Frederick, Mr. Rivers ' 

'Please, Miaa, poor Mr. Eivers — ^he is 
killed!' 

Then for the first time the terrible reality 
of the situation was brought straight home to 
Helena — to her mind and to her heart. Up to 
this moment it was melodramatic, startling, 
shocking, bewildering ; but there was no cold, 
grim, cruel, practical detail about it. It was 
like the fierce blinding flash of the lightning 
and the crash of the thunder, followed when 
senses coldly recover by the knowledge of the 
abidmg blindness. It was like the raw con- 
script's first sight of the comrade shot down 
by his side. Helena was a brave girl, but 
she would have fallen in a faint were it 
not that a burst of stormy tears came to her 
relief. 

• Poor Soame Eivers ! ' she sobbed. * I wish 
I could have liked him more than I did.' And 
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she sobbed again, and Ericson understood Ler 
and sympathised with her. 

' Poor Soame Kivers ! ' he said after Iier. 
* I wish I too had liked him, and known him 
better I ' 

'What was he killed for?' Helena pas- 
sionately asked. 

' He was killed for me 1 ' the Dictator 
answered calmly. ' All this trouble and 
tragedy have been brought on your house by 
me.' 

' Let it come 1 ' the girl sobbed, in a wild 
fresh outburst of new emotion. 

' Come,' Ericson said gently and sym- 
pathetically, ' let us go in and learn what has 
happened. Ijet us have the full story of the 
■whole tragedy. Nothing is now left but to 
punish the guilty.' 

' Who are they? ' Helena asked in passion. 

* We shall find them,' he answered. • Come 
with me, Helena. You are a brave girl, 
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and you are not going to give way now. I 
may bave to ask you to lend a helping hand 
yet.' 

The Dictator said these words with a 
purpose. He knew that the best way to 
get a courageous woman to brace herself 
together for new effort and new endurance 
waa to make her believe that her personal 
help would still be wanted. 

*0h, I — I am ready for anything,' she 
said fervently. ' Only tell me what I am to 
do, and you will see that I can do it.' 

* I trust you,' he answered quietly. Mean- 
while his keen eyes were wandering over the 
side of the house, where a light smoke told 
him of fire. Time enough yet, he thought. 

Ericson and Helena hurried into the house 
and up to the corridor, which seemed to be 
the stage of the tragedy. Sir Eupert was 
there, and Mrs. Sarrasin and Miss Paulo, 
and the Duchess and her three maids, whO' 
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with the iastioct of discipline had rallied 
round her, when, like the three hares in the 
old GJerman folk-song they found that they 
were not killed. 

'Who are killed?' the Dictator asked 
anxiously but withal composedly. He had 
seen men killed before. 

'Poor Soame Rivers is killed,' Sir Eupert 
said sadly. ' The man who broke into 
Sarrasin's room — your room, Ericson — he is 
killed.' 

'And Sarrasin himself?' Ericson asked, 
glancing away from Mrs. Sarrasin. 

' Sarrasin is cut about on the shoulder — ■ 
and of course he was stunned and deafened. 
But nothing dangerous, we all hope.' 

' I have seen my husband,' Mrs. Sarrasin 
stoutly said ; ' he will be as well as ever before 
many days.' 

' And one of the menservants is killed, I 
am sorry to say.' 

VOL. HI. o 
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' What about the AmericaD geDtlemeu ? 

'I have sent to ask after them,' Sir 
Bupert innocently siud. * They are both un- 
injured,' 

' My countrymen,' said the Duchess, ' are 
bound to get through, like myself. But they 
might come out and comfort us.' 

'Well, I can do nothing here for the 
moment,' Ericson said ; ^ one end of the house 
is on fire.' 

' Oh, no ! ' Sir Rupert exclaimed. 

' Yes ; the east mng is on fire. I shall 
easily get it under. Send me a lot of the 
grooms; they will be the readiest fellows. 
Let no one leave the place, Sir Rupert, except 
these grooms. You give the order, please, 
and let some one here see to it.' 

'I'll see to it,' Mrs. Sarrasin promptly 
said. * I will stand in the doorway.' 

'Shall I go with you?' Helena asked 
pathetically of Ericson. 
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'No, no. It would be only danger and no 
use.' 

Poor Soame Rivers ! No use to him cer- 
tainly. If Helena could only have known I 
The one best and noblest impulse of his life 
liad brought his life to a premature end. He 
had deeply repented his suppression of the 
warning telegram, althouglt he had not for a 
moment believed that there was the slightest 
foundation for real alarm. But it was borne 
in upon him that, seeing what his hidden and 
ulterior views were, it was not acting quite 
like an English gentleman to run the slightest 
risk in such a case. His only conscience was 
to do as an English gentleman ought to do. 
If he had not loved — as far as he was capable 
of loving — Helena Langley ; if he had not 
hated — so far as he was capable of hating — the 
man whom it hurt him to hear called the 
Dictator, then he might not have judged hia 
own conduct so harshly. But he had thought 
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iL over, and lie knew that lie had crushed and 
suppressed the telegram out of a feeling of 
spite, because he loved Helena and for her 
Bake hated the Dictator. He could not accuse 
himself of having consciously given over the 
Dictator to danger, for he did not believe at 
the time that there was any real danger ; but 
he condemned himself for having done a thing 
which was not straightforward — which was 
not gentlemanly, and which was done out of 
personal spite. So he made himself a watch- 
dog in the corridor. He went to Hamilton's 
room, but he beard there the tones of Sarrasin's 
voice, and he did notch oose to take Sarrasin into 
his confidence. He went back into his own 
room, and waited; Later on be crept out, 
having heard what seemed to him suspicious 
ibotfalls at Ericson's door, and he stole along, 
.-and just as he got to the door he became 
;aware that a struggle was going on inside, 
:and he flung the door open, and then came 
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the esplosloQ. He lived a few minutes, but 
Sarrasin saw him and knew him, and could 
bear ready witness to his pluck and to the 
tragedy of his fate. 

'Come, Miss Paulo,' Helena said, 'we will 
go over the rooms and see what is to be done. 
Papa, where is poor — Mr. Rivers ? ' 

' I have had him taken to his room, Helena, 
although I know that was not what was right. 
He ought to have been allowed to remain 
where he was found ; but I couldn't leave 
him there — my poor dear friend ! I had 
known him since he was a child. I could 
not leave his body there — disfigured and 
maimed, to lie in the open passage! Good 
heavens ! ' 

' What brought him there, anyhow ? ' the 
Duchess asked sharply. 

' He must have heard some noise, and was 
running to the rescue,' Helena softly said. 
She was remorseful in her heart because she 
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had not thought more deeply about poor 
Soame Eivers. She had been too much 
charged with gladness over the safety of her 
hero and the safety of her father. 

' Like the brave comrade that he was,' 
Sir Rupert said mournfully. That was Soame 
Eivers's epitaph. 

Mrs. Sarrasin and Dolores had thoughts 
of their own. They knew that there was 
something further to come, of which Sir 
Kupert and Helena had no knowledge or even 
suspicion. They were content to wait until 
Ericson came back. Curiously enough, no 
one seemed to be alarmed about the fact that 
the house had caught fire in a wing quite 
near to them. The common feeling was that 
the Dictator had taken that business in hand 
and that he would put it through ; and that 
in any case, if there were danger to them, he 
would be sure to come in good time and tell 
them. 
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'I wooder our American friends have not 
come to look after us,' Helena said. 

' They are used to all sorts of accidents in 
their country,' Sir Rupert explained. ' They 
don't mind such things there.' 

'Excuse me, Sir Eupert,' the Duchess 
said, ' it's my country — and gentlemen do look 
after ladies there, when there's any danger 
round.' 

' Beg your pardon, Sir Eupert,' one of tho 
footmen said, coming respectfully but rather 
flushed towards the group, ' but this gentleman 
wished to go out into the grounds and his 
Excellency was very particular in his orders 
that nobody was to go out until he came 
back.' 

Mr. Copping of Omaha, fully dressed, tall 
hat in hand, presented himself and joined the 
group. 

'Pray excuse me. Sir Rupert — and you 
ladies,' Mr. Copping said ; ' I just thought I 
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should like to have a look round to see what 
was happening ; but your hired men said it 
was against orders, and, as I suppose you give 
the orders here, I thought I should just like 
to come and talk to you.' 

' I beg your pardon, Mr. Copping ; I 
do in a general way give the orders here, 
but Mr. Ericson just now is in command ; 
he understands this sort of thing much 
better than I do, and we have put it all 
into his hands for the moment. The police 
will soon be here, hut then our village 
police ' 

' Don't amount to much, I dare say.' 

* You see there has been a terrible attempt 
made ' 

' Oh, you allow it really was an attempt, 
then, and not an accident — gas explosion or 
anything of the kind ? ' 

' There is no gas in Seagate Hall," Sir 
Kupert replied. 
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' Then you really think it was an ex- 
plosion ? Now, my friend and I, we didn't 
quite figure it up that way.' 

' Well, even a gas explosion, if there were 
any gas to explode, wouldn't quite explain 
the presence of a strange man in Captain 
Sarrasin'a room.' 

' Then you think that it was an attempt 
on the life of Captain Sarrasin ? ' 

Mrs. Sarrasin contracted her eyebrowa. 
Was Mr. Copping indulging in a sneer? 
Possibly some vague idea of the same kind 
grated on the nerves of Sir Eupert. 

'I haven't had time to make any con- 
jectures that are worth talking about as yet,' 
Sir Eupert said. ' Captain Sarrasin is not 
well enough yet to be able to give us any 
clear account of himself.' 

' He will very soon be able to give a very 
clear account,' Mrs. Sarrasin said with em- 
phasis. 
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' I have sent for doctors and police,' Sir 
Rupert observed. 

' Before the house was put into a state of 
siege ? ' 

' Before I had requested my friend Mr. 
Ericson to take command and do the best 
he could,' Sir Rupert said, displeased, he 
hardly knew why, at Mr. Copping's persistent 
questioning. 

' The stranger who invaded Captain 
Sarrasin's room will have to explain him- 
self, won't he? — when your police come 
along ? * 

'The stranger will not explain himself,' 
Sir Rupert said emphatically, ' he is dead.' 

Mr. Copping had much power of self- 
control, but he did seem to start at this news. 

' Great Scott ! ' he exclaimed. ' Then I 
don't see how you are ever to get at the truth 
of this story, Sir Rupert.' 

' We shall get at the whole truth — every 
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word — never fear,' Mrs. Sarrasin said de- 
fiantly. 

'We shall send for the local magistrates,' 
Sir Eupert said, ' of course.' He was anxious, 
for the moment, to allow no bickerings. ' I 
ara a magistrate myself, but in such a case 
I should naturally rather leave it to others. I 
have lost a dear friend by this abominable 
crime, Mr. Copping.' 

' So I hear, Sir Kupert — sorry to hear it, 
sir, so is my friend Professor Flick.' 

' Thank you — thank you both ; you can 
understand, then, how I feel about the matter, 
and hoAv little I am likely to leave any stone 
unturned to bring the murderers of my friend 
to justice. After the death of my friend him- 
self, I most deeply deplore the death of the 
man who made his way into Sarrasin's 
room ' 

'Yes, quite right, Sir Rupert; spoils the 
track, don't it ? ' 
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'But when Captain Sarrasin cornea to he 
will tell us something.' 

' He will,' Mrs. Sarrasin added earnestly. 

'Well, I say!' Mr. Copping exclaimed, 
'Professor Flick, and where have you been 
all this time ? ' 

The moony spectacles beamed not quite 
benevolently on the corridor. 

* I don't quite understand, Sir Rupert 
Lan2;ley, sir,' the learned Professor declared, 
' why one is to be treated as a prisoner in a 
house like this — a house like this, sir, in the 
truly hospitable home of an English gentle- 
man, and a statesman, and a Minister of her 
Majesty's Crown of Great Britain ' 

'If my esteemed and most learned friend,' 
Mr. Copping intervened, ' would allow me to 
direct his really gigantic intellect to the fact 
that very extraordinary events have occurred 
in this household, and that it is Sir Eupert 
Langley's duty as a Minister of the Crown to 
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take care that every possible assistance is to be 
given to the proper authoritiea, and that at 
such a time some regulations may be necessary 
which would not be needed or imposed under 
other circumstances ' 

' Precisely,' Sir Rupert said. ' Mr. Cop- 
ping quite appreciates the extreme gravity of 
the situation.' 

' Come, let ua go round, let us do some- 
tliing,' Helena said impatiently, and she and 
the Duchess and Mrs. Sarrasin and Miss 
Paulo left the corridor. 

Meanwhile Mr. Copping had been send- 
ing furtive glances at his learned friend, 
which, if they had only possessed the fabled 
power of the basilisk, would assuredly have 
made things uncomfortable for Professor 
Flick. 

' Please, Sir Eupert,' a servant said, 'Mrs. 
Sarrasin wishes to ask could you speak to her 
one moment ? ' 
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'Certainly, certainly,' Sir Kupert said, 
and he hastened away, leaving the two dis- 
tinguished friends together. 

' Look here,' Copping exclaimed, with 
blazing eyes, ' if you are going to get into 
one of your damnation cowardly fits I shall 
just have to stick a knife into you.' 

The learned Professor began with charac- 
teristic ineptitude to reply in South American 
Spanish. 

' Confound you,' Copping said in a fierce 
low tone and between his teeth, * why do 
you talk Spanish ? Haven't you given us 
trouble enough already without that ? Talk 
English — you don't know who may be listen- 
ing to us. Now, look here, we shall come out 
of this all right if you can only keep up your 
confounded courage. There's nothing against 
us if you don't give us away. But just 
understand this, I am not going to be taken 
alone. If I am to die, you are to die too — 
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by my hand, if it can't be done in any other 
way.' 

' I am not going to stop here,' the shiver- 
ing Professor murmured, ' to die like a 
poisoned rat in a hole. I'll get away — I must 
get away — out of this accursed place where 
you brought me.' 

' Where I brought you ? Could I have 
done anything better for you ? Were you or 
were you not under sentence of death ? Was 
this or was it not your last chance to escape 
the garrote ? ' 

* Well, I don't care about all that. I tell 
you, if I have no better chance left I shall 
appeal to the Dictator himself, and tell him 
the whole story and ask him to show me some 
mercy.' 

' That you never, never shall I ' Copping 
whispered ferociously into his ear. 'You 
shall die by my hand before I leave this place 
if you don't act with me and leave the place 
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witli me. Keep that in your mind aa fast as 
you can. You shall never leave this place 
alive unless you and I leave it free men to- 
gether. Remember that ! ' 

' You are always bullying me,' the big 
man whimpered. 

'Hold your tongue,' Copping said savagely. 
'Here is Sir Rupert coming back,' 

Sir Rupert came back, and in a moment 
was followed by the Dictator. 
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' WHEN ROGUES ' 

' I HATE put out the fire, Sir Rupert,' Ericson 
sdd composedly, *or rather, I have shown, 
your men how to do it. It was not a very 
difficult job after all, and they managed very 
well. They obeyed orders, that is the good 
point about all Englishmen.' 

'Well, what's to be done now?' Sir Enpert 
asked. 

' Now ? I don't know that there is much 
to be done now by us. We shall be soon in 
the hands of the coroner and the magistrates 
and tlie police ; is not that the regular sort of 
thing ? ' 

' Yes, I suppose we must put up with the 
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ordinary conventionalities of criminal admin- 
istration. Our American friends, these two 
gentlemen here, Professor Flick and Mr. 
Copping, they are rather anxious to be allowed 
to go on their way. "We have taken up some 
of their valuable time already by bringing 
them down to this out-of-the-way sort of 
place.' 

' Oh, but, Sir Rupert, 'twas so great an 
honour to us,' Mr. Copping said, and a very 
keen observer might have fancied that he gave 
a glance to Professor Flick which admonished 
him to join in protest against the theory that 
any inconvenience could have come from the 
kindly acceptance of an invitation to Seagate 
Hall. 

' Of course, of course,' Professor Flick 
murmured perfunctorily. 

' I don't see how we can release our friends 
just yet,' Ericson replied quietly. * There will 
be questions of evidence. These gentlemen 
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may have seen something you and I did not 
see, they may have heard something we did 
not hear. But the delay will not be long in 
any case, I should think, and meanwhile this 
19 not a very disagreeable place to stay in, 
now that we have succeeded in putting out 
the fire, and we don't expect any more dyna- 
mite explosions.' 

'Then t.he fire is all out,' Sir Rupert 
asked, not hurriedly, but certainly somewhat 
anxiously, as anxiously as a somewhat self- 
conscious Minister of State could own up to. 

' Yes, we have got it under completely,' 
the Dictator replied, as calmly as if the putting 
out of fires were the natural business of his 
daily life. 

' Then perhaps we can let these gentlemea 
go,' Sir Rupert suggested, for he felt a sort of 
unwilUngness, being the host, to keep any one 
under his roof longer than the guest desired 
to tarry. 
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'No — no — ^I am afraid we can't do that 
just yet,' Ericson replied ; ' we shall all have 
to give our evidence — to tell what each of us 
knows. Our American friends will not grudge 
remaining a little time longer with us in order 
to help us to explain to our police authorities 
what this whole thing is and how it came 
about.' 

'Delighted — delighted — I am sure — to 
stay here under any conditions,' Mr. Copphig 
hastened to say. 

'But still, if one has other work to 
do,' Professor TUck was beginning to articu- 
late. 

'My friend is very much occupied with 
his own special culture,' Mr. Copping said in 
gentle explanation, ' and he does not quite 
live in the ordinary world of men ; but still, 
I think he will see how necessary it is that 
we should stay here just for the present and 
add our testimony, aa impartial outsiders, to 
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what the regular residents of the house may 
have to tell.' 

' I can tell nothing,' Professor Flick said 
bluntly, and yet with curiously trembling lip. 

' Oh, yes — ^you can,' his colleague added 
blandly ; and again he flashed a danger signal 
on the eyes that were alert enough when 
not actually observed under the moony spec- 
tacles. . 

The signalled eyes under the moony spec- 
tacles received the danger signal with some- 
thing of impatience. The learned Professor 
eeemed to be beginning to think that the time 
had come in this particular business for every 
man to drag his own corpse out of the fight. 
The influence of Mr. Copping of Omaha had 
kept him in due control for awhile, but the 
time was clearly coming when the Professor 
would kick over the traces and give his friend 
from Omaha the good-bye. It was curious 
—it might have been evident to anyone who 
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was there and took notice — that the parts of 
the two friends had changed of late. When 
the pair set out on their London social expe- 
dition the Professor with his folk-lore was the 
man deliberately put in front and the leader 
of the whole enterprise. Now it seemed 
somehow as if the sceptre of the leadership 
had suddenly and altogether passed into the 
hands of the quiet Mr. Andrew Copping of 
Omaha. Ericson began to see something of 
this, and to be impressed by it. But he said 
nothing to Sir Eupert ; his own suspicions 
were only suspicions as yet. He was trying 
to get two names back to his memory, and he 
felt sure he had much better let events dis- 
cover and display themselves. 

' Still, I don't quite know that / can stay,' 
Professor Flick began to argue. Mr. Copping 
struck impatiently in : 

' Why, of course, Professor Flick, you 
have just got to stay. We are bound to stay, 
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don't you see ? We must throw all the light 
we can on this distressing business.' 

' But I can't throw any light,' the hapless 
Professor said, * upon anything. And I came 
to England about folk-lore, and not about 
cases of dynamite and fire and explosions.' 

The dawn was now beginning to throw 
light on various things. It was flooding the 
corridor — there were splashes of red sunUght 
on the floors, which to the excited imagina- 
tion of Helena seemed like little pools of blood. 
There was a stained window in the corridor 
which certainly caught the softest stream of 
the entering sunset and transfigured it there 
and then into a stream of blood. Helena and 
the Duchess had stolen back into the corridor ; 
Mrs. Sarrasin and Miss Paulo were in 
attendance on Captain Sarrasin ; the Duchess 
and Helena both felt in a vague manner that 
sense of being rather in the way which most 
women feel when some serious business con- 
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cerning men la going on and they have no 
particular mission to stanch a wound or 
smooth a pillow. 

' I think, dear child,' the Buchess whis- 
pered, 'we had better go and leave these 
men to themselves.' 

But Helena's eyes were fixed on the 
Dictator's face. She had heard about the 
easy way in which he had got the fire under, 
but just now she felt sure that he was 
thinking of something quite different and 
something very serious. 

' Stay a moment, Duchess,' she entreated ; 
' they won't mind us — or ray father will tell 
us to go if they want ue away,' 

Then there was a little commotion caused 
by the arrival of the coroner for that part of 
the county, two local doctors, and the local 
inspector of police. The coroner, Mr. St. 
John Raven, was very proud of being 
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summoned to the house of so great a man as 
Sir Kupert Langley. Mysterious deaths and 
mysterious crimes in the home of a Minister 
of State are events that cannot happen in the 
lives of many coroners. The doctors and 
the police inspector were less swelled up 
with pride. The sore throat of a lady's maid 
would at any time bring a doctor to Seagate 
Hall ; the most common-place burglary, with- 
out any question of jewels, would summon 
the police inspector thither. After formal 
salutations, Mr. St. John Eaven looked doubt- 
fully adown the corridor. 

' I think,' he suggested, ' we had better, 
Sir Rupert, request these ladies to withdraw 
• — unless, of course, either is in a position to 
contribute by personal evidence to the elucida- 
tion of the case. Of course, if either can, 
or both ' 

* I can't tell anything,' Helena said ; ' I 
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heard a crash and that was all — T felt as if 
I were in an earthquake ; I know nothing 
more about it.' 

' I hardly know even so much,' the Duchess 
said, 'for I had not wits enough left in me 
even to think about the earthquake. Come, 
dear child, let us go.' 

She made a sweeping bow to all the com- 
pany. The coroner afterwards learned that 
she was a Duchess, and was glad to have 
caught her eyes. 

'I have summoned a jury,' the coroner 
said blandly. Sir Rupert winced. The idea 
of having a coroner's jury in his home seemed 
a sort of degradation to him. But so, too, did 
the idea of a dynamite explosion. Even his 
genuine grief for poor Soame Elvers left 
room enough in his breast for a very con- 
siderable stowage of vexation that the whole 
confounded thing should have happened in 
his house. Grief is seldom so arbitrary as to 
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exclude vexation. The giant comes attended 
by tig dwarf. 

' Well, we shall have a look at everything,' 
the coroner said cheerily. ' I suppose we 
need not think of the possibility of a mere 
accident ? ' 

And now Ericson found himself involun- 
tarily, and volnntarily too, working out that 
marvellous, never-to-be-explained problem 
about the revival of a vanished memory. It 
is like the effort to bring back to life a three- 
parts drowned creature. Or it is like the 
effort to get some servant far down beneath 
you who has gone to sleep to rouse up and 
obey your call and attend to his duty. You 
ring and ring and no answer comes, until 
at last, when you have all but given up 
hope, the summons tells upon the sleeper's 
ear and he wakes up and gives you his 
answer. 

So it was with Ericson. Just as he thought 
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the quest was hopeless, just as he thought the 
last opportunity was slipping by, his sluggish 
servant, Memory, woke up with a start, and 
fulfilled its duty. 

And Ericson quietly put himself forward 
and said : 

* I beg your pardon, Sir Rupert and Mr. 
Coroner, but I have to say something in this 
matter. I have to charge these two men, who 
say they are American citizens, with being 
escaped or released convicts from the state 
prison of the capital of Gloria, in South 
America. I charge them with being gitilty of 
the plot for assassination and for dynamite in 
this house. I say that their names are Jos^ 
Cano and Manoel Silva. I say it was I who 
commuted the death sentence of these men to 
• perpetual imprisonment, and I say that in 
my firm conviction they have been let loose 
to do these crimes.' 

Sir Rupert seemed thunderstruck. 
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'My dear Ericson,' he pleaded. 'These 
gentlemen are my guests.' 

'I never remembered their names until 
this moment,' Ericsou s^d. 'But they are 
the men — and they are the murderers.' 

The face of Professor Flick was livid with 
fear. Great pearls of perspiration stood out 
on his forehead. Mr. Copping of Omaha stood 
composed and firm, hke a man with his back 
to the wall who just turns up his sleeves and 
gets his sword and dagger ready and is pre- 
pared to try the last chancer— the very last. 

' We are American citizens,' he said 
stoutly ; ' the flag of the Stars and Stripes 
defends us wherever we go.' 

'God bless the flag of the Stars and 
Stripes,' Ericson exclaimed, ' and if it shelters 
you I shall have nothing more to say. But only 
just try if it will either claim you or shelter 
you. I remember now that you both of you 
did take refuge for a Ior.g time in Southern 
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California ; but if you prove yourselves 
American citizens, then you can be made to 
answer to American reading of international 
law, and the flag of the Great Kepublic will 
not shelter convicts from a prison in Gloria, 
when they ar^ accused of dynamite outrage 
in England. Sir Eupert, Mr. Coroner, I have 
only to ask you to do your duty.' 

' This will be an international question,' 
Mr. Andrew Copping quietly said. * There 
will be a row over this.' 

' No, there won't,' Professor Flick declared 
abruptly. ' Look here, we have made a 
muddle of this. My comrade in this business 
has been managing things pretty badly ; he 
always wanted to boss the show too much. 
Nxrfr I am getting sick of all that, don't you 
see ? I have had the dangerous part always, 
and he has had the pleasure of bullying me. 
Now I am tired of all that, and I have made 
up my mind, and X am just going to have the 
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bujgo on him by turning — ivliat do you call 
it ? — Queen's evidence.' 

Then Mr. Andrew Copping suddenly thrust 
himself into the front. 

' No, you don't — you bet you don't ! ' he 
exclaimed. ' You are a coward and a traitor, 
and you shall never give Queen's evidence or 
any other evidence against me.' 

Those who stood around thought he 
was going to strike Professor Flick. Some 
ran between, but they were not quick enough. 
Copping made one clutch at his breast, and 
then, with a touch that seemed as light as 
if he were merely throwing his hand into the 
air unpurposing, he made a push at the breast 
of Professor Flick, and Professor Flick went 
down as the bull goes down in the amphi- 
theatre of Madrid or Seville when the hand of 
the practised swordsman has touched him with 
the point in just the place where he lived. 
Professor Flick, as he called himself, was dead, 
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and the whole plot was revealed and was 
over. 

By a curious stroke of fate it was Ericson 
who caught the dying Professor Flick as he 
fainted and died, and it was Hamilton who 
gripped the murderer, the so-called Copping. 
Copping made no struggle ; the police took 
quiet charge of him — and of his weapon. 

' "Well, I think,' s^d Sir Eupert with a 
shudder, *we have case enough for a commit- 
tal now.' 

'We have occasion,' said the Coroner 
with functional gravity, * for three inquests ; 
three ? — no, pardon me, for four inquests, and 
for at least one charge of deliberate murder.' 

' Good Heaven, how coolly one takes it,' 
Sir Eupert murmured, ' when it really does 
happen I Well, Mr. Coroner, Mr. Inspector, 
we must have a warrant signed for Mr. 
Andrew ' J. Copping's detention — if he still 
prefers to be called by that name.' 
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' Call me by any name you like,' Copping 
, said sullenly, but pluckily. ' I don't care 
what you call me or what you do to me, so 
long as I have had the best of the traitor who 
deserted me in the fight. He'll not give any 
Queen's evidence — that's all I care about — 
now. I'd have done the work but for that 
coward ; I'd have done the work if I had been 
aJone ! ' 

Yet a Httle, and the silence and quietude 
of a perfectly serene and ordered household 
had returned to Seagate Hall. The Coroner's 
jury had viewed the dead, and then had gone 
off to the best public-bouse in the village to 
hold their inquest. The dead themselves had 
been laid in seemly beds. The Sicilian and 
the victimized serving man were not allowed 
to be seen by any one but the Coroner and his 
jury, and the police officials, and of course the 
doctors. Almost any wound may be seen by 
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courageous and kindly eyes that is not on the 
head and face. But a destruction to the head 
and face is a sight that the bravest and most 
kindly eyes had better not look upon unless 
they are trained against shock and horror 
by long prosaic experience. The wounds of 
Soame Eivers happened to be almost altogether 
in his chest and ribs — his chest was well-nigh 
torn away — and when the doctors and the 
nurses made him up seemly in his death-bed 
he might be lojked upon without horror. He 
was looked upon by Helena Langley without 
horror. She sat beside him and mourned 
over him, and cried over him, and wished that 
fihe could have better appreciated him while 
he lived — and never did know, and never will 
know, what was the act of treachery which 
had stirred him up to remorse and to man- 
hood, and which in fact had redeemed him, 
and had caused his death. 

Silence and order fell with subdued voice 
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Upon the house which had so lately crashed 
■with dynamite and rung with hurrying, scurry- 
ing feet. The Coroner's j iiry had found a verdict 
of wilful murder against the man describing 
himself as Andrew J. Copping of Omaha, for 
the kilhng of the man describing himself 
as Professor Flici, and had found that the 
calamities at Seagate Hall were the work 
of certain conspirators at present not fully 
known, but of whom Andrew J. Copping, 
otherwise known as Manoel Sdva, was charged 
with being one. Then the whole question 
was remitted into the hands of the magis- 
trates and the police ; and the so-called 
Andrew J. Copping was sent to the County 
Gaol to await his trial. The Dictator had 
little evidence to give except the fact of his 
distinct recollection that two men, whose 
names he perfectly well remembered now, but 
whose faces he could not identify, had been 
relieved by hira from the death penalty in 
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Gloria, but had been sent to penal servitude 
for life ; and that he believed the men who 
called themselves Flick and Copping were 
the two professional murderers. The fact 
could easily be established by telegraph — had, 
as we know, been already established — that 
the real Professor Flick, the authority on folk- 
lore, had not yet reached England, but would 
soon be here on hia way home. Not many 
hours of investigation were needed to fore- 
shadow the whole plan and purpose of the 
conspiracy. In any case, it did not seem 
likely that the man who called himself 
Andrew J. Copping would give himself any 
great trouble to interfere with the regular 
course of justice. No matter how often he 
was warned by the police oflScials that any 
words he chose to utter would be taken down 
and used in evidence gainst him, he con- 
tinued to say with a kind of delight that 
he had done his work faithfully, and that 
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he could have done it quite successfully if he 
had not been mated with a coward and a 
skunk, and that he didn't much care now 
what came of him, since he didn't suppose 
they would let him loose and give him one 
hour's chance again and see if he couldn't 
work the thing somewhat better than he had 
had a chance of doing before. If he had not 
trusted too long to the courage and nerve of 
his comrade, it would have been all right, 
he said. His only remorse seemed to be in 
that self-accusation. 

Sarrasin recovered consciousness in a few 
hours. As his plucky wife said, it took a 
good deal to kill him. His story was clear. 
The Sicilian — the Saffron Hill Sicilian — came 
into his room and tried to kill him. Of 
course the Sicilian believed that he was 
trying to kill Ericson. Sarrasin easily dis- 
armed this pitiful assassin, and then came the 
explosion. Sarrasin was perfectly clear in hia 
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mind that the Sicilian had nothiog to do with 
the explosion — that it was made from without, 
and not from ■within the door. His own 
theory was clear from the beginning, and 
was in perfect harmony with the theory which 
the Dictator had formed at the time of 
the abortive attempt at assassination in St. 
James'a Park. Then a miserable stabber of 
the class familiar to every South Italian or 
South American town was hired at a good 
price to do a vulgar job which, if it only 
succeeded, would satisfy easily and cheaply 
the business of those who hired the murderer. 
The scheme failed, and something more subtle 
had to be sought. The something more 
subtle, according to Sarraain, was found in 
the re-hiring of the same creature to do a deed 
which he was told would be made quite easy 
for him — the smugghng him into the house 
to do the deed ; and then the surrounding of 
the deed with conditions which would at 
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the same moment make him seem the sole 
actor in the deed, and destroy at once his life 
and his evidence. The real assassins, Sarrasin 
felt assured, had no doubt that their hireling 
would get a fair way on the road to his busi- 
ness of assassination, and then a ivell-tiraed 
dynamite cartridge would make sure his work, 
and would make sure also that he never could 
appear in evidence against the men who had 
set him on. 

Thus it was that Sarrasin reasoned out the 
case from the first moment of his returning 
senses, and to this theory he held. But one 
of the first painful sensations in Sarrasin's 
mind — when he realised, appreciated, and 
enjoyed the fact that he was still alive — that 
his wife was still alive — that they were still 
left to hve for one another — one of the first 
painful sensations in his mind was that he 
could not go out with the Dictator to his 
landing in Gloria. It was cli;ar to the stout 
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old soldier that it must take some time before 
he could be of any personal use to any cause ; 
and, despite of himself, he knew that he must 
regard himself as an invalid. It was a hard 
stroke of ill-lack. Still, he had known such 
strokes of ill-luck before. It had happened to 
him many a time to be stricken down in the 
first hour of a battle, and to be sent forth- 
with to the rear, and to lose the whole story 
of the struggle, and yet to pull through and 
fight another day — many other days. So Sarra- 
ein took his wife's hand in his and whispered, 
' We may have a chance yet ; it may not all 
be settled so soon as some of them think. 

Mrs. Sarrasin comforted him. 

' If it can be all settled without us, darUng, 
so much the better ! If it takes time and 
trouble, well, we shall be there.' 

Consoled and encouraged by her sympa- 
thetic and resolute words, Sarrasin fell into 
a sound and wholesome sleep. 
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'SmCE IT IS sol' 

Heleka had often before divined the Dictator. 
Now at last she reaUsed him. She had 
divined him in spite of her own doubts at one 
time — -OT perhaps because of her own doubts, 
or the doubts put into her mind by other 
minds and other tongues. She had always 
felt assured that the Dictator was there — had 
felt certain that he must be there — and now 
at last she knew that he was there. She had 
faith in him aa one may have faith in some 
sculptor whose masterpiece one has not yet 
seen. "We believe in the work because we 
know the man, although we have not yet 
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seen him in his work. We know that he has 
won fame, and we know that he ig not a man 
likely to put np with a fame undeserved. So 
we wait composedly for the unvelhng of his 
stattie, and when it is unveiled we find in it 
simply the j ustification of our faith. It was 
so with Helena Langley. She felt sure that 
whenever her hero got the chance he would 
prove himself a hero — show himself endowed 
with the.quahties of a commander-in-chief. 
Now she knew it. She had seen the Uving 
proof of it. She had seen him tried by the 
test of a thoroughly new situation, and she had 
seen that he had not wasted one moment on 
mere surprise. She had seen how quickly he 
had surveyed the whole scene of danger, and 
how in the flash of one moment's observation 
he had known what was to be done — and 
what alone was to be done. She had seen how 
he had taken command by virtue of hia 
knowledge that at such a moment of confusion. 
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bewilderment, and danger, the command came 
to him by right of the fittest. 

The heart of the girl swelled with pride ; 
and she felt a pride even in herself, because 
she had so instinctively recognised and appre- 
ciated him. She told herself that she must 
really be worth something when she had from 
the very beginning so thoroughly appreciated 
him. Of course, a romantic girl's wild enthu- 
siasm might also have been a romantic girl's 
wild mistake. The Dictator had, after all, only 
shown the qualities of courage and coolness 
with which his enemies as well as his friends 
had always credited him. The elaborate and 
craftily got-up attack upon him would never 
have been concerted — would never have had 
occasion to be concerted — but that hia ene- 
mies regarded him as a most dangerous and 
formidable opponent. Even in her hurried 
thoughts of the moment, Helena took in all 
this. But the knowledge made her none the 
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less proud. ' Of course,' she thought, ' they 
koew what a danger and a terror he was to 
them, and now I know it as well as they do ; 
but I knew it along, and now they — they 
themselves — have justified my appreciation of 
him.' All the time she had a shrinking, sick- 
ening terror in her heart about further plots 
and future dangers. Some of Ericson's own 
words hngered in her memory — words about 
the impossibility of finding any real protection 
against the attempt of the fanatic assassin who 
takes his own Ufe in his band, and is content 
to die the moment he has taken the life of his 
victim. 

This was the all but absorbing thought in 
Helena's mind just then. His life wag in 
danger ; he had escaped this late attempt, 
and it had been a serious one and had deluged 
a house in blood, and what chance was there 
that he might escape another? He would go 
out to Gloria, and even on the very voyage 
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he might be assassinated, and she would not 
be there perhaps to protect him — at all 
events, to bo with him, and she did not 
know, even know whether he cared about her 
— whether he would miss her — whether she 
counted for anything in his thoughts and his 
plans and his life — whether he would remem- 
ber or whether he would forget her. She 
was in a highly-strung, and, if the expression 
may be used, an exalted frame of mind. She 
had not slept much. After all the wilduess 
of the disturbance was over, Sir Rupert had 
insisted on her going to bed and not getting 
up until luncheon time, and she had quietly 
submitted, and had been undressed and had 
slept a little in a fitful, upstarting sort of way ; 
and at last noon came and she soon got up 
again, and bathed, and prepared to be very 
heroic and enduring and self-composed. She 
was much in the habit of going into the con- 
servatory before luncheon, and Ericson had 
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often found her there ; and perhaps she had 
in her own mind a lingering expectation that 
if he got back from the village and the 
coroner and the magistrates, and all the rest 
of it, in time, he would come to the conserva- 
tory and look for her. She wanted him to 
go to Gloria — oh, yes — of course, she wanted 
him to go— he waa going perhaps that very 
day ; but she did not want him to go before 
he had spoken to her — alone — alone. We 
have said that she did not know whether he 
cared about her or not. So she told herself. 
But did not an instinct the other way drive 
her into that conservatory where they had 
met before about the same hour of the day — 
on leas fateful days ? 

The house looked quiet and peaceful 
enough now under the clear, poetic melan- 
choly of an autumn sunlight. The musical 
Oriental bells — a set the same as those that 
Helena had established in the London house — 
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rang out their announcement or warning that 
luncheon time was coming, as blithely as 
though the house were not a mournful hos- 
pital for the sick and for the dead. Helena 
was moving slowly, sadly, in the conservatory. 
She did not care to affront the glare of the 
open and outer day. Suddenly Ericson came 
dreamily in, and he flushed at seeing her, 
and her cheek hung out involuntarily, un- 
willingly, its red flag in reply. There was a 
moment of embarrassment and silence. 

* All these terrible things will not alter 
your plans P' she asked, in a voice curiously 
timid for her. 

' My plans about Gloria ? ' 

'Yes; I mean your plans about Gloria.* 

' Oh, no ; I have not much evidence to 
offer. Tou see, I can only give the pohce a 
clue — I can't do more than that. I have been 
to the inquest and have told that I remember 
the crimes of these men and their names. 
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but I cannot identify either of the men per- 
sonally. As soon as I get out to Gloria I 
shall make it all clear. But until then I can 
only put the police here on the track.' 

'Then you are going?' she asked in 
pathetic tone. The truth is, that she was 
not much thinking about the chances of jus- 
tice being done to the murderers — even to the 
murderers of poor Soame Rivers. She was 
thinking of Ericson's going away. 

' Yes, I am going,' he said. ' My duty and 
my destiny — if I may speak in that grandiose 
sort of style — call me that way.' 

' I know it,' Helena said, ' I would not have 
it otherwise.' 

* And I know that^ he repUed tenderly, 
' because I know you, Helena — and I know 
what a mind and what a heart you have. Do 
you think it costs me no pang to leave you ? ' 

She looked up at him amazed, and then 
let her eyes droop. Her courage had all 
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gone. If the women -who constantly kept 
saying that she was forward with men could 
only have seen her now I 

' Are you really sorry to leave me ? ' she 
asked at last. ' Shall you miss me when you 
go?' 

' Am I sorry to leave you ? Shall I miss 
you when I go ? Do you really not guess 
how dear you are to me, how I love your 
companionship — and you — you — you ! ' 

' Oh, I did not know it,' she said. ' But I 
do know ' She could not get on. 

* You do know — what ? ' he asked tenderly, 
and he took one hand of hers in his and she did 
not draw it away. The moment had come. 
Each knew it. 

'I know that I love you,' she said in a 
passionate whisper. ' I know thut you are 
my hero and my idol ! There ! ' 

He only kissed her hand. 

' Then you will wait for me ? ' he asked. 

VOL. III. B 
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' Wait for you — wait here — uithout you ? 

' Until I have won my fight, and can claim 
you.' 

' Oh ! ' she exclaimed in passion of love 
and grief and fear, 'how could I live here 
without you and know that you were in 
danger ! No, I couldn't — couldn't — couldn't I 
That wouldn't be love — not my love — no — 
not my love ! ' 

For a moment even the thought of a 
rescued Gloria was pushed back in the 
Dictator's mind. 

* Since it is so,' said the Dictator, not 
without a gasp in his throat as he said it, 
^ come with mc, Helena.' 

' Oh, thank God, and thank you I ' the girl 
•cried. 'See here — this is your birthday, and 
I had no birthday gift ready to give you. 
Ah, I have been thinking so much about you 
— about you, you yourself — that I forgot your 
birthday. But now I remember; and here 
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is a birthday gift for you — the best I can 
give ! ' And she seized his hand and kissed 
it fervently. 

' Helena,' the Dictator eaid, with an 
emotion that he tried in vain to repress, ' let 
me thank you for your birthday gift.' And 
he lifted her head towards him and kissed her 
lips. 

* I am to go with you ? ' she asked 
fervently, gazing up into his eyes with her 
own tear-stained, anxious, wistful eyes. 

'You are to go with me,' he answered 
quietly, 'wherever I go, to my death, or to 
yours.' 

'Oh,' she exclaimed, 'how happy I ami 
At last, at last, I am happy I ' 

She was clinging arouod his neck. He 
gently, tenderly, hfted her arms from him, and 
held her a little apart, and looked at her with 
a proud affection and a love before which her 
eyes drooped. . She was overborne by the 

B 2 
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rush of berown too great happiness. What 
did she care whether they succeeded or failed 
in their enterprise on Gloria? What did she 
care about being the Dictatress, if there be 
any such word, of Gloria ? Alas, what did 
she care in that proud selfish moment for the 
future and the prosperity of Gloria ? She was 
only thinking that he loved her, and that she 
was to be allowed to go with him to the very 
last, that she was to be allowed to die with 
him. For she had not at that moment the 
faintest hope or thought of being allowed to 
live with him. Her horizon was much more 
limited. She could only think that they 
would go out to Gloria and get kiUed there, 
together. But was not that enough? They 
would be killed together. What better could 
she ask or hope ? Youth is curiously generous 
with its hfe-blood. It delights to think of 
throwing life away, not merely for some 
beloved teing, but oven with some beloved 
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being. As time grows on and the span oflife 
shrinks, the seeming value of life swells, and 
the old man is content to outlive his old wife, 
the old wife to outlive the husband of her 
youth, 

' You are fit to be an empress ! ' the Dictator 
exclaimed, and he pressed her again to his 
heart. He did not overrate her courage and 
her devotion, but, being a man, he a little — 
just a little — misunderstood her. She was not 
thinking of empire, she was thinking of him. 
Slie was not thinking of sharing power with 
him. Her heart was swoUen with joy at the 
thought that she was to be allowed to share 
danger and death -with him. It is not easy 
for a daring, ambitious man to enter into such 
thoughts. They are the proi)erty, and the 
copyright, and the birthright of woman. 

But Helena was pleased and proud indeed 
that he had called her fit to be an empress. 
Fit to be his empress : what praise beyond that 
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could human voice give to her? Her face 
flushed crimson with delight and pride, and 
she stood on tip-toe up to hiio and kissed him. 

Then she started away, for the door of the 
conservatory opened. But ehe returned to 
him again. 

•See!' Helena exclaimed triumphantly, 
' here is my father ! ' And she caught the 
Dictator's hand in hers and drew it to her 
breast. 

This was the sight that showed itself to a 
father's eyes. Sir Kupert had not thought of 
anything like this. He was utterly thrown 
out of his mental orbit for the moment. He 
had never thought of his daughter as thus 
demonstrative and thus unashamed. 

' Was this well done, Helena ? ' he asked, 
more sadly than sternly. 

'Bravely done — by Helena,' the Dictator 
exclaimed ; * well done as all is, ns everything 
is, that is done by Helena I ' 
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'At least you might have told me of this, 
Ericson,' Sir Rupert said, turning on the 
Dictator, and glad to have a man to dispute 
with. ' Yon might have forewarned me of all 
this.' 

' I could not forewarn you, Sir Eupert, of 
what I did not know myself.' 

' Did not know yourself ? ' 

' Not until a very few minutes ago,' 

*Did you not know that you were 
making love to my daughter?' 

'Until just now — just before you came 
in — I did not make love to your daughter.' 

' Oh, it was the girl who made love to 
you, I suppose I ' 

The Dictator's eyes flashed fire for a 
second and then were calm again. Even in 
that moment he could feel for Helena's 
father. 

' I never knew until now,' he said quietly, 
' that your daughter cared about me in any 
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way but the beaten way of friendship. T have 
been in love with Helena this long time — these 
months and months.' 
♦ Oh ! ' 

' This interrupting exclamation came from 
Helena. It was simply an inarticulate cry of 
joy and triumph. Ericson looked tenderly 
down upon her. She was standing close to 
him — clinging to him — pressing his hand 
against her heart. 

' Yes, Sir Rupert, I have been in love with 
your daughter this long time, but I never 
gave her the least reason to suspect that I 
was in love with her.' 

'No, indeed, he never did,' Helena inter- 
rupted again. ' Don't you think it was very 
unfair of him, papa ? He might have made 
me hiippy so much sooner ! ' 

Sir Eupert looked half-angrily, half-ten- 
derly, at this incorrigible girl. In his heart 
he knew that he was conquered already. 
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' I never told her, Sir Rupert,' the Dictator 
went on, ' because I did not believe it possible 
that she could care about me, and because, 
even if she did, I did not think that her bright 
young life could be made to share the 
desperate fortunes of a life like mine. Just 
now, on the eve of parting — at the thought 
of parting — ^we both broke down, I suppose, 
and we knew each other, and then — and 
then — you came in.' 

* And I am very glad you did, papa ! ' 
Helena exclaimed enthusiastically, ' it saved 
such a lot of explanation.' 

Helena was quite happy. It had not 
entered into her thoughts to suppose that her 
father would seriously put himself against any 
course of action concerning herself which she 
had set her heart upon. The pain of parting 
with her father — of knowing that she was 
leaving him to a lonely life without her — had 
not yet come up and made itself real in her 
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mind. She could only think that her hero 
loved her, and that he knew she loved him. 
It was the sacred, sanctified selfishness of 
love. 

Helena's raptures fell coldly on her father's 
ears. Sir Kupert saw life looking somewhat 
blankly before him. 

'Ericson,' he said, 'I am sorry if I have 
said anything to hurt you. Of course, I 
might have known that you would act in 
everything like a man of honour — and a 
gentleman ; but the question now is, what do 
you propose to do ? ' 

' Oh, papa, what nonsense ! ' Helena said. 

' What do I propose to do, Sir Eupert ? ' 
the Dictator asked, quite composedly now. 
' I propose to accept the sacrifice that Helena 
is willing to make. I have never importuned 
her to make it, I never asked her or even 
wished her to make it. She does it of her 
own accord, and I take her love and herself 
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as a gift from Heaven. I do not stop any- 
longer to think of my own unworthincss ; I 
do not stop any longer even to think of the 
life of danger into which I may be bringing 
her ; she desires to cast in her lot with 
mine, and may God do as much and more 
to me if I refuse to accept the life that is 
given to me I ' 

' Well, well, well ! ' Sir Kupert said, per- 
plexed by these exalted people and sentiments, 
and at the same time a good deal in sympathy 
with the people and the sentiments. * But in 
the meantime what do you propose to do ? 
I presume that you, Ericson, will go out to 
Gloria at once ? ' 

'At once,' Ericson assented. 

' And then, if you can establish yourself 
there — I mean when you have established 
yourself there, and are quite secure and all 
that — you will come back here and marry 
Helena?' 
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' Oh, no, papa dear,' Helena said, ' that is 
pot the programme at all.' 

* Why not? What t« the programme ? ' 

* Well, if my intended husband waited for 
all that before coming to marry me, he might 
wait for ever, so far as I am concerned.' 

* I don't understand you,' Sir Eupert said 
almost angrily. His patience was beginning 
to be worn out. 

' Dear, I shall make it very plain. I am 
not going to let my husband put through all 
the danger and get through all the trouble, 
and then come home for me that I may enjoy 
all the triumph and all the comfort. If that 
is his idea of a woman's place, all right, but 
he must get some other girl to marry hira. 
" Some girls will," ' Helena went on, breaking 
irreverently into a line of a song from a 
burlesque, ' " but this girl won't ! " ' 

' But you see, Helena,' Sir Rupert said 
almost peevishly, *you don't seem to have 
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thought of things. I don't want to be a wet 
blanket, or a prophet of evil omen, or any of 
that sort of thing ; but there may be accidents, 
you know, and miscalculations, and failures 
even, and things may go wrong with this 
enterprise, no matter how well planned.' 

'Yea, I have thought of all that. That is 
exactly where it ia, dear.' 

' Where what is, Helena? ' 

' Dear, where my purpose comes in. If 
there is going to be a failure, if there is going 
to be a danger to the man I love, well, I mean 
to he in it too. If he fails, it will cost his life ; 
if it costs his life, I want it to cost my 
life too.' 

' You might have thought a little of me, 
Helena,' her father said reproachfully. ' You 
might have remembered that I have no one 
but you.' 

Helena burst into tears. 

* Oh, my father, I did think of you — I do 
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think of you always ; but this crisis ia beyond 
me and above ua botb. I have thought it out, 
and I cannot do anything else than what I am 
prepared to do. I have thought it over night 
after night, again and ^ain — ^I have prayed 
for guidance — and I see no other way I You 
know,' and a smile began to sho^v itself 
through her tpars,' long before I knew that he 
loved me, I waa always thinking what I ought 
to do, supposing he did love me ! And then, 
papa dear, if I were to remain at home, and 
to marry a marquis, or an alderman, or a 
man from Chicago, I might get diphtheria and 
die, and who would be the better for that — 
except, perhaps, the marquis, or the alderman, 
or the man from Chicago ? ' 

' Look here, Sir Kupert,' the Dictator said, 
' let me tell you that at first I was not inclined 
to listen to this pleading of your daughter. I 
thought she did not understand the sacrifice 
she was making. But she has conquered me 
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— flbe has shown me that she is in earnest — 
and I have caught the inspiration of her spirit 
and her generous self-sacrifice, and I have not 
the heart to resist her — I dare not refuse her. 
She shall come, in God's name ! ' 



Before many weeks there came to the 
liOndon morning papers a telegram from the 
principal seaport of Gloria. 

' His Excellency President Ericson, ex- 
Dictator of Gloria, has just landed with his 
yonng wife and his secretary, Mr. Hamilton, 
and has been received with acclamation by 
the populace everywhere. The Reactionary 
Government by whom he was exiled have been 
overthrown by a great rising of the miUtary 
and the people. Some of the leaders have 
escaped across the frontier into Orizaba, the 
state to which they had been trying to hand 
over the Republic. The Dictator will go on 
at once to the capital,- and will there reorganise 
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his army, and will promptly move on to the 
frontier to drive back the invading force' 

There came too a private telegram from 
Helena to her father, concocted with a reck- 
less disregard of the cost per word of a sub- 
marine message from South America tq London. 

' My darling Papa, — It is so glorious to be 
the wife of a patriot and a hero, and I am so 
happy, and I only wish you could be here.' 

When Captain Sarrasin gets well enough, 
he and his wife will go out to Gloria, and it 
is understood that at the special request of 
Hamilton, and of some one else too, they will 
take Dolores Paulo out with them. 

For which other reason, as for many more, 
we wish success and freedom, and stability 
and progress to the Republic of Gloria, and 
happiness to the Dictator, and to all whom 
he has in charge. 

THE EKD 
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